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HADAKAN JUDGEMENT OF 
BOBOBAN.-PUMIHIK 


(Study in Primitive Customs and Justice ) 


If we would know man and his primitive 
views, we must go to the ethnologist for infor- 
mation. He provides knowledge of value to the 
sociologist, the historian, and even the theolo- 
gian. A writer in the Catholic Library World 
says, in praise of the Catholic Dictionnaire, now 
appearing in France, that “‘it is also valuable in 
the field of ethnology.’ A deserved praise, be- 
cause ethnology has been treated rather niggardly, 
generally speaking, by Catholic writers and Cath- 
olic publications, and this in spite of the fact 
that our Catholic missionaries have been 
among the foremost observers of primitive 
peoples and cultures. Some of the distinguished 
ethnologists of the present, whose writings may 
be found in Anthropos, are, or were, mission- 
aries. Among the ethnologists who have con- 
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UNGOT the husband of Intanap, on De- 

cember 28, 1930 lost one duck worth 2 pesos 
which had been put under his house, in the center 
of the village at Burnay. At 7 o’clock in the 
evening Pumihik, the husband of Tomasa Pitpi- 
tunge went out to see if the rice fields in which 
he had worked were under water. Coming near 
the church he saw a naked man holding a duck 
and a bolo. He asked him where he was going; 
the man did not answer but ran away. The fol- 
lowing morning as they saw the duck was lost, 
Pumihik said he had seen on the previous night 
a man holding a duck in front of the church and 
running away towards the dormitorio of the boys, 
where there was light. They went to see the place 
where the naked man had been seen in front of 
the church and they found there feathers which 
Punjot declared to be the feathers of his duck. 
Pumihik said that he did not recognize the face 
of the man but that he suspected the dormitorio 
boys, especially Boboban, Akilino and Filemon. 
The dormitorio boys being suspected, complained 
to the President of the village, Bakay. Pumihik 


tributed to Social Justice Review, we may men- 
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was called up and confronted with the boys he 
had accused. Pumihik repeated his accusations 
but Filemon was cleared of suspicion. The two 
other boys asked Bakay to punish Pumihik, be- 
cause he accused and yet declared he had not 
seen the face of the man who ran away with the 
duck; they emphatically declared that they had 
not stolen the duck. By and by many people be- 
came interested in the case; both parties got ex- 
cited and Pumihik asked that the case would be 
found out by HADAKAN. That word means 
practically what the people in the middle ages 
called ‘Judgment of God.” In this case the hada- 
kan would be a wrestling, the two parties appoint- 
ing a man to wrestle and to represent his party, 
the man winning would win the case for his 
party. If the accused would win it would be 
the proof that they had not stolen the duck. 

Everybody agreed; the friends and relatives of 
the accuser and the accused came together to ar- 
range the particulars of the wrestling. By and 
by the village divided into two camps, Pumihik 
versus Boboban. 
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On January 5 about noon I was coming back 
from Buliwung; entering the village of Burnay I 
saw many people gathered under the house of 
Pumihik, his friends and his enemies, arranging 
for the wrestling which was to take place in the 
afternoon. At 1 o'clock they separated, the party 
of Boboban went to Banhallan to the house of 
Dadli-i the father of Akilino, about one kilometer 
from the presidentia. They offered a sacrifice 
to the spirits: Boboban, two small chicks and one 
chicken. The omens of the sacrifice were good. 
Pumihik also offered a sacrifice, two chicks, and 
the omens were likewise good. At 4 o'clock the 
party of Boboban started from Banhallan towards 
the presidentia for the wrestling. I saw them 
walking along the little walls of the rice fields 
and I went down to meet them and attend the 
exhibition. The party of Boboban was delayed, 
for on their way a snake crossed their path... 
and they should have gone back not proceeding 
towards the presidentia, but they offered a new 
sacrifice, a chick, to settle the matter with the 
snake. After the sacrifice they reached the prest- 
dentia where I met them. Bakay, the President, 
was there holding two blankets, and Akilino was 
wearing one blanket on his back. One blanket 
had been given by Pumihik, and the three blank- 
ets were to be the prize for the winner, a kind 
of compensation. Each blanket was worth about 
seven pesos. (GAMUNG, the blanket they use to 
bury the dead). All the supporters of Boboban 
and Akilino were arrayed along the side of the 
presidentia: first the leader, Imingle, holding his 
spear and looking very serious, after him seven 
in a row, and at the back more men, women and 
children. The party of Pumihik had also gath- 
ered about one hundred metres farther. Soon a 
discussion broke out; neither party wanted to start 
towards the place where the wrestling had to 
take place. The President could hardly settle the 
matter himself, and everybody got excited. Many 
of the leaders of the village were there. After 
ten minutes the party of Pumihik gave in and 
started towards the ground in front of the church, 
taking a short cut instead of the road. Then 
Imingle and his men moved on in a row, very 
solemnly. Boboban and Akilino looked very ner- 
vous as if they really were between the devil and 
the deep sea. As they came about a hundred 
metres from the church they stopped and did not 
want to go on. They said that they wanted to 
wrestle on the road itself and not on the ground 
in front of the church. In the meantime the party 
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of Pumihik had reached the place where the 
feathers of the duck had been found and where 
they wanted to wrestle, and immediately began 
the ceremony. 

They were shouting loudly; Pumihik gave out 
a long shriek, stopped a few seconds and shout- 
ed: Algo ya bulang yuhum te tinigok hi Boboban 
an indonana nag gogowa...He was taking the 
sun and the moon as witness that he had seen 
Boboban carrying the duck. The shrieks echoed 
far in the valley, and the silence that followed 
seemed really the calm preceding the tempest ... 
The party of Boboban declared again that they 
did not want to proceed and the leaders of the 
village tried to settle the-matter. After about ten 
minutes Imingle gave in and moved on. I ac- 
companied them towards the church. They 
reached the place at an opposite point of the place 
occupied by the party of Pumihik. As soon as 
both parties faced each other they started to shout 
loudly, challenging each other in a quite particular 
way, bending the body up and down forwards, 
modulating their shouts on the bending of the 
body. Pumihik stood in the middle of his men 
with Natol at his left as his best man. Natol 
had no spear, the regular stick only, with an iron 
point, which the Ifugaos carry with them when 
going out for a stroll. They were shouting and 
throwing their arms in the air. Boboban began 
to take the sun and the moon as witnesses that 
he had not stolen the duck: yuhum bulang ya 
algo te maid tin1 gokhi nang papa, ya uggek kinan, 
mo inpilitna. Now the two parties were facing 
each other, I was more or less between the two 
and the President was going to and fro, not know- 
ing what to do, carrying the blankets and unable 
to make the people quiet down even a little. Kim- 
ayung, the man appointed by the party of Boboban 
to wrestle for them came forward. He was a 
strong-looking fellow, rather a brute and seemed 
not concerned at all; he stood in the middle be- 
tween the two camps waiting for what might hap- 
pen, feeling able to cope with the situation. Pu- 
mihik protested violently against the appointment 
of Kimayung and asked Boboban to come for- 
ward and to face him. The party of Boboban had 
decided that he should not wrestle in any 
case; he was indeed having a fit of fever and was 
looking miserable. A hot discussion took place 
between the two parties, each one holding fast to 
his idea as if victory was connected with it. Of 
course the whole scene made one think of about 
4000 years ago when the Philistines were chal- 
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_lenging the Israelites, with Goliath in the middle 
between the two camps, challenging Saul to op- 
pose one of his men to him, and Saul depressed 
and finding nobody to oppose Goliath till David 
turned up. Here Kimayung had been legally ap- 
pointed as he belonged to the near family of 
Boboban, inbabalayona, his son by affinity. The 
discussion was very heated and was without is- 
sue... when one of the supporters of Boboban 
came up with a suggestion. He proposed that 
he would wrestle with Natol the leader of Pumi- 
hik. That proposition fell on the head of Natol 
like a bolt from the blue... the man got crazy, 
did not want at all to wrestle. The poor fellow 
on whom the looks of the whole assembly gath- 
ered, started to hit the soil with the iron point of 
his stick to give way to his fury. Seeing his blunder 
and perhaps fearing a mishap would ensue, Lunag 
came up to talk the matters over with Natol and 
make peace with him. He talked to him in a 
very friendly way and tapped him on the head 
as one would do with a pet dog. Little by little 
Natol quieted down and the incident was over 
but the discussion had reached no solution yet. It 
was becoming dark, the wrestling had to take 
place immediately or not at all! One of Bobo- 
ban’s party proposed to postpone the contest till 
the following day, in the meantime Pumihik was 
to find somebody to oppose Kimayung. Many 
of those present agreed and Pumihik had to give 
in and to accept the proposition. 

Kimayung, Boboban, Akilino, Pumihik and 
some more people were not allowed to sleep dur- 
ing the night as they certainly would dream of the 
wrestling and most certainly die, I was told. 

January 6 at noon they offered sacrifices again. 
Lagutaw sacrificed three chicks at the house of 
Pumihik. This time the omens were bad. Pumi- 
hik is very poor, and so is his wife, he probably 
had to borrow the chicks he offered in sacrifice. 
The omens of the sacrifice of Boboban were good 
once more. At two o'clock they began to shout 
calling up the supporters of both parties, for the 
final meet. At three o'clock people were gath- 
ering in front of my house. I gave a little talk 
naturally on the great event of the day. I imme- 
diately noticed that many more people were turn- 
ing up, even people from other villages, Buliwung, 
Hingyon. I had seen the party of Boboban walk- 
ing along the rice fields on the way from Ban- 
hallan to the presidentia, and now they were very 
near., This time no snake had crossed their path 
but two BUDBUDS, big birds, had been flying 
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over the party and they had sat down a little 
till the birds had disappeared but they had not 
had to offer a sacrifice. They reached the center 
of the village without any further event. In the 
meantime Pumihik had gathered his supporters as 
well, and was coming up towards the church 
grounds. I had been praying in the church when 
at about 3 o'clock I came out and saw the people 
approaching and I joined them in order to attend 
the great event of the day. 

I saw the long row of the supporters of Bobo- 
ban on the road coming up. They were much 
more numerous than yesterday. Imingle was the 
leader again, he was holding his spear in his right 
hand, had his blanket rolled up on his head like 
a turban in Ifugao fashion, and his BANGO (kind 
of knapsack) on his back. Suddenly the party of 
Pumihik rushed in the opposite direction. This 
time the leader of Pumihik was his own father, 
Bandaw, from Amalobon. He was holding his 
spear GAYANG in his right hand and his shield 
HAPIO in his left hand, which was painted with 
the blood of the chicks they had offered in sac- 
rifice. He was also carrying his BANGO on his 
back but was without his turban. He looked very 
nervous and was playing with his spear, keeping 
it continuously in motion and making it turn, as 
the Ifugaos do when they are going to throw their 
spear. KILKIBATONAHN NANG GAYANG. 
When I noticed that I got a shock, my heart began 
to beat faster; I really was under the impression 
that they were going to fight and that there would 
be bloodshed. As there were so many people and 
as they were so excited it might be very serious. 
There were two policemen, one was carrying a 
spear and the other a gun. Everybody seemed 
under the influence of the general excitement 
and looking for a mishap. Two minutes more 
and the party of Boboban reached the church 
grounds and faced the opponents. As soon as 
both parties were facing each other they started 
to shout loudly, yelling a long yell, bending the 
body down and upwards and forwards at the same 
time, challenging each other. The two leaders 
were challenging each other furiously GIGIHIGI- 
DA, combining the motions of the body and the 
screams they were proferring. The excitement 
was general; I thought now is the psychological 
moment, as I saw the two leaders marching to- 
wards each other, holding up and down their 
spear, and bending the body, turning it a little 
left and right. Bandaw was covered by his shield, 
but Imingle was exposed fully. They were scarce- 
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ly fifteen meters from each other when Imingle 
with a real fury threw his spear, like a crazy man. 
He certainly did not want to hit Bandaw for his 
spear stuck more or less straight up in the ground, 
in front of him some meters away from Bandaw, 
whom he might very easily have hit, had he intend- 
ed to do so. Fortunately Bandaw remained mas- 
ter of himself and did not throw his spear, but 
stopped. Immediately the shouts which had beer 
interrupted for a moment, went up. Pumihik at 
the back of his father was shouting loudly asking 
Boboban to come up and wrestle with him. Fran- 
cisco Bakiug came up, having been designated by 
Boboban to take the place of Kimayung, who had 
been rejected by Pumihik the day before. The 
new fellow did not look as strong as Kimayung, 
but seemed very anxious to wrestle and help Bo- 
boban through. He was now standing between 
the parties, ready to assault Pumihik who was 
clamoring for Boboban and was paying no atten- 
tion to Bakiug. The same hot discussion as yes- 
terday was resumed with no result, as Boboban 
and his supporters did not want to give in. Lagu- 
taw, the sacrificer of Pumihik got crazy, but with- 
out result. They decided to settle the matter in 
another way: by Pumihik and Boboban throwing 
eggs and runo sticks at each other. The winner, 
hitting his opponent with the eggs and the runo 
sticks, would be declared to have won his case. 
Pugung brought the sticks and so on... but poor 
Boboban was so ashamed that he declared he ac- 
cepted the challenge and would wrestle with Pumi- 
hik. His supporters were so astonished that they 
kept silent and immediately the friends of Pumi- 
hhik tightened his Geestring, the only thing he had 
on his body (GEESTRING or WANO a long 
clout they pass between the legs and around the 
waist, one end hanging in front of the body and 
the other end at the back.) Boboban removed 
the poor frock he was dressed in, and his friends 
also tightened up his geestring, so that he would 
not loose it during the wrestling. I pitied the 
poor fellow who was having fever, and had not 
been allowed to sleep during the night, as well 
as his friends and opponents however, for as they 
told me: certainly they would dream and die... 
Pumihik and Boboban challenged each other and 
attacked. Everybody got near to see the wrest- 
ling and I thought they would get so near that 
they actually would prevent the two men from 
moving freely, but some men tried to and succeed- 
ed partly in keeping the other people away. 
‘The wife of Pumihik looked frenzied and wanted 
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to help her husband, but was prevented from do- 
ing so. Immediately Boboban against all expec- 
tation got the upper hand and seized Pumihik 
with violence. Pumihik sustained the shock and 
took hold of Boboban heaving him up. I thought 
Boboban was done for, but he also sustained the 
shock, and got on his feet again and bending his 
body buttressed himself. The two men seemed 
to make one big lump of flesh and fourlegs, like 
a new kind of human being, moving up and down. 
Probably Boboban felt his strength giving way and 
Pumihik seemed dangerously strong; everybody 
seemed to be under the impression that Pumihik 
was bound to win. In the exasperation of the 
struggle they suddenly._moved two meters, Bobo- 
ban bending his body on the body of Pumihik and 
may be cutting off his breath, in a great effort to 
finish his antagonist. Pumihik had now his body 
bent his head hanging backwards and his feet 
slightly touching the ground. Under the pres- 
sure of the grip of Boboban he gave way, both 
rolled upon the ground but Boboban was upon 
Pumihik, who for a few seconds laid over with his 
back on the ground. The struggle was won. Im- 
immediately all the supporters of Boboban started 
shouting that Boboban had’ won. Their oppon- 
ents wanted to continue the wrestling, but they 
had no real conviction as they themselves had 
witnessed the victory of Boboban, so most of the 
people near by took hold of the two wrestling men 
who were still making just one lump of flesh, 
clinging to each other, each one still fearing a 
treachery, a trick of his opponent. It lasted a 
few moments before they could be separated. Bo- 
boban was triumphant, his supporters were cheer- 
ing him; Pumihik was disgusted, he claimed that 
the wrestling was not over, that he was not defeat- 
ed. He had a few supporters in that claim but 
most of the people could not and did not dare 
deny the victory of Boboban. Then Imingle went 
away with a few of his men, which was very im- 
polite; he should have taken part in the sacrifice 
that was presently to be offered. 

It was now proved with great evidence that 
Boboban, Akilino and the other accused were in- 
nocent. Boboban had won the blankets; practical- 
ly he got back the blanket that he had given, re- 
turned to Akilino his blanket and kept for him- 
self the one given by Pumihik as his prize. 

The two parties were still in a state of enmity; 
that had to be settled before they separated, 
otherwise more trouble was bound to ensue. Ma- 
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lingan and Lunag, two leaders of the village, 
called together a few representatives of the two 
parties in order to offer with them the sacrifice of 
peacemaking. Bandaw was very angry that Im- 
ingle had left like that, which really was very im- 
polite and even had a bad meaning as if he did 
not want to make peace with the other party. So 
Bandaw left also in a fury. Then they took hold 
of the wife of Pumihik and made her sit down 
with the men who were to offer the sacrifice. 
They brought up a flat basket with TUBUNG, a 
few pieces of pork meat which are kept in the 
house and which is made use of when they offer 
sacrifices without killing of chickens or pigs. On 
the basket they put some lime, betel nuts, and 
leaves of a vine called Hapit, which they use when 
chewing the betel nuts. They should have had 
tice wine, but as they could not secure any they 
put on the basket two cups of water, and the sac- 
rifice began. When the sacrifice was over Lunag 
and Malingan representing the two parties got 
up, drank a little water and spit it out, one to- 
wards the east and the other towards the west. 
They had also to chew one betel nut together, one 
man beginning the operation and the other one 
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finishing it. Now the peace was made and no- 
body was to take revenge, the two parties were 
again friends. The trouble was over, but not yet 
for those who had taken part in the ceremony; 
they were not yet allowed to sleep during the 
night, for they certainly would dream and die, 
even the victor. I saw him the following day and 
asked him if he had slept during the night. He 
told me no, the other people prevented him 
from sleeping; they had all spent the night sit- 
ting in the hut, near a little fire. 

That Hadakan shows how the life of the Ifu- 
gaos is filled with superstitions but also that they 
believe in an “Immanent Justice’. After the 
wrestling one man was manifesting his surprise 
that Boboban had won although he seemed to be 
weaker than Pumihik. Immediately and quite 
spontaneously somebody else retorted: there you 
are, that is just the proof that he was not guilty 
for had he been guilty he would have lost. 

Why make so much furore about the stealing 
of a duck? Somebody answered me: stealing is 
even worse than killing, for the thieves remain 
in the village and the killers flee. Strange 
mentality... 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
PEACE, Il 


BOUT the relationship between capital and 
A labor on the point of education in unionism, 
M. Levie says, ‘“Whether it be a wedding of love 
or a wedding of opportunity, labor and capital 
must end by understanding each other because in 
industry we cannot remain bachelors.”°) Unfortun- 
ately how many marriages between employers and 
employees are unhappy! Heads and arms col- 
laborate while spirits are opposed. A common task 
but hostile hearts. Suspicious brothers or enemies 
even! We must substitute this motto: “A single 
task, a single heart.” To all we must teach to 
think and to live according to the marvelous doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. 

To the employers we should refer these words 
of St. Paul: “If a member suffers all the mem- 
bers suffer with him.” (I Cor., XI, 26). We 
should tell them that the solution does not rest 
in taking on with their employees “airs of hu- 
miliating protection.” (Div. Red., n. 46) Nor 


5) Cited by Muller, Notes d’ Economie Politique, t. 
1, p. 423. 


does the solution rest in a paternalism which gives 
to the worker as Charity that which is owed him 
in Justice. In keen terms, Cardinal Suhard has 
written: “Take care, it is not with a Christmas 
package that you reassure your conscience . . . that 
the social question is solved. Charity is fine when 
it is a testimony of love. It is evil when it wishes 
to dispense with Justice.” 

Let us preach to the owner that his Charity must 
become as ‘‘a passion which will obsess him, an 
inexhaustible desire to be benevolent, a perpetual 
and universal obligingness, a love of his brothers 
which pervades the depths of his heart, colors his 
every thought, penetrates all his sentiments, ori- 
ents his conduct, and pushes to the maximum his 
efforts for his neighbor.”®) 

Let us preach true Charity, an authentic Char- 
ity which will enlarge the capacities of the mind 
and warm the heart; a lucid Charity which per- 
mits the employer to understand the mentality, 


6) Thellier de Poncheville, “Tout l’Evangile dans 
toute la vie,” p. 27 
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the sufferings, the aspirations of his employees; 
an ardent Charity which renders him benevolent, 
receiving, and sympathetic to necessary reforms 
not only to cure evil but above all to prevent it 
by the means of association. 


We would indeed be surprised if we knew the 
large number of employers who sincerely wish the 
amelioration of their workers’ conditions, but who 
fear to do just that or who cannot do it because 
of unbridled competition, because of the law of 
the jungle existing now in business. We must 
convince them that today the good fight must be 
fought through means of “institutional Charity” 
as said quite justly by Eugene Duthoit.1) What 
Mgr. Bruno de Solages said so cleverly of indi- 
viduals, ‘‘in the complexity of the modern world 
even saints would have need of institutions to be 
just in the social field,’’) Pius XI said of both 
individuals and associations: ‘‘It is only by a body 
of professional and interprofessional institutions 
... that we shall be able to effect in the economic 
and social fields the reign of the mutual help of 
Justice and Charity.” (Div. Red., n. 54) 

Let us not fear to tell our Catholic employers 
that they must show their preference for Catholic 
unions which can more efficaciously procure so- 
cial peace. They must know moreover, that the 
Church highly encourages collective conventions 
as instruments of understanding and peace as 
long as they are prepared and applied in a spirit 
of loyalty, reciprocal confidence, Justice and 
Charity. 

Also we must make all employers understand— 
which can demand a great amount of patience 
and courage—that the right of property presents 
a double aspect, individual and social; that the 
capitalist enterprise, even though it be individual 
in its title, is none the less social in its mission; 
that the working class has attained its majority; 
that the workers’ unions do not want to remain 
a simple instrument of defense and demand, but 
that they aim also, and rightly so, to the collective 
promotion of labor by an effective participation 
in the life of enterprise and profession as well as 
the responsibilities of the national life. 

This promotion of the working class in view 
of obtaining social peace and the amelioration of 
their social conditions, in particular by co-direction 
and participation in benefits is not an exaggerated 
demand on the part of the workers nor a Utopia 


7) “Rénovation frangaise,” p. 255. 


8) “Le probléme de l’apostolat dans le monde mo- 
derne,” p. 232. 
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of socialistic sociologists! It is a needed and 
pressing recommendation which comes from the 
teachings of the Semaznes Sociales of France, the 
pastoral letters of Bishops, the whole of the En- 
cyclicals, in particular Quadragestmo Anno (n. 
72), sand the message of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII on the betterment of the proletariat. 
(Sept. 1, 1944). 

It would be false to contend that the social 
conflicts are due but to the egotism of employers, 
that the rebirth of hearts by Charity is needed 
but by the owners. To their honor we must rec- 
ognize that the greater part of the workers of 
our Province conserve the desire for order and 
social peace. But have you not met workers 
with a spirit of defiance, envy, hate, hostility and 
even of revolt, and who are opposed to all auth- 
ority and social superiority? Involuntarily we 
think of spiked fences erected for defense. Hard- 
ened hearts, vinegared and frozen! They do not 
wish to break the wall that separates souls. They 
consider their labor association as a Maginot Line 
which is maintained, fortified to repel the attacks 
of the capitalists instead of as part of a bridge 
which must be soldered to the other parts to fa- 
cilitate cordial understanding. 

To all the workers we should teach the dignity 
of manual labor, participation in the Creation, 
Incarnation, and Redemption. They will accept 
thus more easily the necessity of inequality and of 
suffering, of obedience and of cordial collabora- 
tion with the other classes. They will understand 
easily the colorful text of St. Paul: “For in one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in 
one Spirit we have all been made to drink. For 
the body also is not one member but many. If 
the foot should say, because I am not the hand, 
I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the 
body? And if the ear should say, because I am 
not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? If the whole body were the eye, 
where would be the hearing? If the whole were 
hearing, where would be the smelling? But now 
God has set the members every one of them in 
the body as it has pleased Him. And if they all 
were one member where would be the body? But 
now there ate many members indeed yet one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the hand I need 
not thy help; nor again the head to the feet; I have 
no need of you... You are the body of Christ 
and you are His members each a part.” (1 Gor, 
XII, 13-28 passim.) 
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After having indicated to the employees their 
tights, we must not neglect to teach them their 
duties of Justice and Charity toward their com- 
panions at work, their unions, their owners and 
the whole of society. The workers themselves 
must try to understand the mentality, the difficul- 
ties, and the needs of the owners; which will not 
be accomplished unless it be with the light of 
these two fundamental maxims of Charity: “Do 
not do unto others what you would not have 
others do unto you; Do unto others what you 
would have others do unto you.” 

Today the workers do not want any more to 
be treated as minors. They wish a greater partici- 
pation in the life of the enterprise. They wish to 
be of the factory and not simply at the factory. 
And they have reason. But let them make efforts 
to merit this promotion by means of wholesome 
unions. Let them acquire a greater moral value 
and in particular a greater professional honesty. 
More than ever it is necessary to repeat what 
Maurice Barrés wrote after the war of 1914-1918: 
“The professional conscience is the greatest of the 
wounded of the war.” The owners will be more 
apt to collaborate with their employees if their de- 
mands are always stamped with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, made up with moderation, Justice and 
Charity, if their employees are interested enough 
to finish their work, have the ambition to put in 
that work the maximum of their capacities and 
knowledge, if they possess that preoccupation of 
“work well done.” 

The conclusion will be brief. We all ardently 
desire social peace. There must then be order, 
and those excesses which could bring about the 
supplantation of the human person by the civil 
powers if it passed certain critical limits must be 
avoided. Therefore the need for a social educa- 
tion which forms men of will, capable of respect- 
ing order and the relations between persons, as- 
sociations and the state. There must be tran- 
quillity and order; the opposition between classes 
must cease, the union of understanding between 
classes, in particular between employer and em- 
ployees, must grow. Therefore the need for a 
social education based upon the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body which forms men of heart, cap- 
able of understanding themselves and of working 
in a calm, in a true and active collaboration in 
view of constructing from the ruins accumulated 
by the war, as says, the Holy Pontiff, “‘a world 
better ordained in its juridical structure, a world 
more equitable, more healthy.””®) 
~ 9) Letter to the French Hierarchy, Jan. 6, 1945. 
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Social education. Intense work. Long and ar- 
duous task! Work of disinterested love... Let us 
be optimists, let us work with enthusiasm, with 
joy. Let us have a faith and an unlimited hope 
in the power of love. Let us take as motto the 
word of the Apostle John: “We have believed in 
Love.” (I Ep., IV, 16). Our Charity will not 
have the violent effect of an atomic bomb but its 
influence will be the greater because its radio- 
activity will not cease to grow in length and 
breadth and depth. It is in the decrees of Divine 
Providence that good, once set in motion never 
stops. 


Let us meditate often this message of encour- 
agement which is given us by the Pope of Peace, 
His Holiness Pius XII: “If between the projects 
and the realizations there appears sometimes an 
evident disproportion, if there have been faults, 
as after all in all human activity, if there has been 
a divergence of views on the road followed or to 
be followed, none of this must make us lose cour- 
age or relent our march or provoke complaints 
and reproaches .. . 


“Since the noble flame of fraternal social spir- 
it, which the luminous and radiating torch of Leo 
XIII relighted in the hearts of your fathers, half 
a century has passed; do not let it lack fuel, do 
not permit it, illuminating with its last sparks 
your commemorative homage, to die, extinguished 
by a lazy, fearful, and egotistic indifference to the 
needs of the poorest of your brothers or be lost 
in the whirlpool of dust and mud sent forth by 
the anti-Christian or non-Christian spirit. Nour- 
ish this flame, brighten it, elevate it, increase it, 
carry it everywhere where you find the groaning 
of the oppressed, the complaint of misery, the 
cry of suffering; ever rekindle it with the ardors 
of love drawn from the heart of the Redeemer. 

“Go to this Divine Heart, tender and humble, 
refuge of all those who seek comfort in fatigue 
and under the burden of labor; it is the Heart of 
Him who for every pure and sincere word ac- 
complished in His name and according to His 
spirit in favor of those who suffer, who are af- 
flicted, abandoned by the world and disinherited 
of all goods, has promised the recompense of 
Eternal Beatitute: be blessed of my Father. What 


you have done for the least of my brethren it is 
to me that you have done it.”1°) 


Fr. PAUL EMILE BOLT#, S.S., D.TH., M.S.S., 
Montreal University, Quebec 


10) “Discours sur l’Ordre nouveau,” June 1, 1941. 
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SOWING THE WIND 


HROUGH the political life of our nation a 

perceptible undercurrent of a totalitarian 
nature is cleaving a way. Its source is the New 
Deal, the proponents of which decided to make 
use of the widespread dissatisfaction they found 
to exist throughout the nation, particularly among 
wage workers, the victims of protracted unemploy- 
ment and injustices inherent in the existing eco- 
nomic system. The men behind the movement 
at once concluded to adopt ruthless methods and 
measures with the intention to realize their pur- 
pose. 

Edgar Kemlet, in his book on the “Deflation 
of American Ideals,’ with the significant sub- 
title, “An Ethical Guide for New Dealers,” writ- 
ing in 1941, says in this regard: 

“Faced with enemies that are full of fraud and 
violence, the progressives have given up trying to 
evangelize them and have come around to adopt- 
ing some of their own devices. In a gangster 
world they have employed a tough leader (Roose- 
velt) and stocked up a few sub-machine guns of 
their own.’’!) 

Mussolini might have made this statement at 
_ the beginning of the fascist regime. In addition 
Mr. Kemler speaks of a “weighty decision’. “For,” 
he states, “if progressives adopt the high-handed 
methods of their opponents, what is left to dis- 
tinguish them? What will ensure the survival of 
their noble ends in a morass of ignoble means? 
For is there not a basic inconsistency between a 
strategy of power and-the democratic ideal ?” 


The author of this statement avoids a direct 
answer to these certainly relevant questions. They 
were, he tells us, “most dramatically posed by 
the actions of the New Deal administration in its 
era of reform. Then we saw a progressive gov- 
ernment attempt fo concentrate power in its own 
hands (italics ours), not in imitation of its re- 
actionary predecessors but rather in an effort to 
defend popular (!) interests against the subtle 
power of the corporations.’’*) 

Again one remembers the late Mr. Mussolini, 
who knew so well how to combine “popular in- 
terest” with concentration of power. But our 
Progressives did not yet dare to create a force 
such as the Black Shirts. According to Edgar 


3 1) ee cit., Am. Council of Public Affairs, Wash. D. 


%». io Jule 
2) Ibid. p. 112. 


Kemler they did, however, believe they “needed 
a progressive army with comparable political 
power (italics ours); that is, comparable to the 
“almost invulnerable stronghold” of their adver- 
saries, “with full equipment for defense and coun- 
ter attack.’ Moreover, if the adversaries had 
“holding companies, we must have trade unions,” 
the Progressives thought. “If they suppressed 
some of our civil liberties, we must suppress some 
of theirs. If they had their political hirelings in 
the Republican Party, we must secure ours in the 
Democratic Party.” And if, the writer should 
have added, they have manipulated and won 
elections with money, we must do so likewise. 
But we will have nothing of Mark Hanna and 
the Sugar Barons, and their like. We will find 
our contributors in other quarters. 


Saul Salinsky has now let the cat out of the 
bag, in a biography of John L. Lewis compiled by 
him. It is “with amazing frankness,” as David 
Lawrence remarks in his column, this Cleon of the 
coalfields admits that “the C.1.O. bought every 
piece of labor legislation it got by contributions 
to the 1936 campaign and that it also financed the 
1938 anti-New Deal ‘purge’ in the South.” Lewis 
is, in fact, quoted as saying: 

“It is common knowledge that we spent approxt- 
mately $750,000 in the 1936 campaign. And you might 
be interested to know that the $500,000 direct contri- 
bution wasn’t my price but was the figure named by the 
White House, and I was given approximately 48 hours 


to get that money. Certainly there was a quid pro quo 
—the right for labor to organize. 


“But there was more than that,” we are told. ‘The 
sums we spent in 1936 were not only cash contributions 
that were made to the Democratic party but also were 
money expended in terms of salaries and electioneering 
for Roosevelt. Radio time purchased, billboards, hand- 
bills, literature, and all the other paraphernalia that are 
part and. parcel of the process of being elected President 
of the United States did not come gratis.” 


Lewis states above that the amount of the con- 
tribution to be paid by his organization had been 
named by the White House and had to be paid 
within forty-eight hours. We are inclined to ac- 
cept this statement as true. We have Mr. Kem- 
ler’s statement that in the campaign waged in be- 
half of the New Deal “the initiative has, on the 
whole, come from Washington.” ‘To which asser- 
tion he adds the triumphant declaration: 

“The Federal Government has almost mono po- 
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lized the motive power, the initiative, the leader- 
Ship of progressive spirit in Amertca.”?) 

The trend continues and bodes no good for the 

future. The New Deal is no longer an experiment; 
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it is an established system, intended to capture the 
masses and hitch them to the chariot of clever 
politicians. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


Two Extremes to be Avoided 
Oe frequently writers who fear the de- 


struction of an independent self-reliant order 
of farmers in our country quote the elegic Roman 
saying: Latifundia perderunt Romam! The fear 
is not unwarranted; agriculture may adopt capi- 
talistic forms and policies, to the detriment of 
small Jand owners, whenever capital discovers 
that machines now serve the purpose of human 
slaves as cultivators of the soil and make of farm- 
ing on a large scale a profitable venture. Our 
land laws provide no impediments to such devel- 
opment. 

By all means, let us avoid the revival and ex- 
tension of the “bonanza” farm of yore. “Big 
business’ not alone warns us to beware of “big 
farming,” which proved disasterous to Rome, but 
suggests the question whether it is not hastening 
the decline of every nation that has sought gran- 
deur in capitalistic industrialism. Like Rome’s 
latifundia our great monopolistic enterprises, hav- 
ing exploited men and natural resources, will leave 
behind them—what? A deteriorated people and 
exhausted natural wealth. It may well be that 
historians of the future will declare, in their 
historical-philosophical discussions of the decline 
of the West: It was ruined by capitalistic industry. 
It appeared a glorious success while it lasted, but 
humanity has paid for it a terrible price. 

On the other hand, an agricultural system based 
solely on peasant ownership of land would prove 
inefficient in an industrial society, an urbanized 
society. As things are it appears reasonable to 
assume that, while avoiding factory farms, we 
should promote the ownership of middle-sized 
farms and prevent what has proven so detrimental 
in some European countries, the development of 
dwarf farms. The prevalence of birth control 
among French farmers is due largely to their 
desire to avoid the obligation to distribute their 
land equally among all of their heirs, imposed 


8) Ibid. p. 118. 


upon them by the Code Napoleon. A rural prole- 
tariat, as the southern share croppers prove, is as 
undesirable as an urban proletariat. 


About Old-Fashioned Virtues 


MEMBER of Congress, representing the 

Union-North Humbertend District in Penn- 
sylvania from 1823 to 1827, George Kremer, drew 
attention to himself by a speech delivered on the 
floor.of the House partly in German. There are 
several versions of the story, one of which has 
been verified. We refer to it, not because of the 
few German words Kremer used on the occasion, 
but rather for the sound views regarding the duty 
of Government to practice economy. 

It is the Pennsylvania Dutchman, a weekly de- 
voted to Pennsylvania Dutch culture, published at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has revived the Kremer 
tradition and it is from this source we quote: 


“It was March 13, 1824, under a clause in the General 
Appropriation Bill to grant $25,000 for the erection of 
the north portico of the White House. Mr. Cushman 
of Maine in his speech said: ‘I ask in the language of 
the Roman orator, but not with the same views, Ovam 
republicam habemus? In qua urbe vivamus? 

“Kremer in his reply said he thought it (the proposed 
portico) was a monument of pride and extravagance 
and not of republican principles. He could not under- 
take to answer the gentleman’s fine speech because a 
great part of it was unintelligible and in reply to some 
quotation he had made in it, from a dead language, he 
should answer in his own mother tongue, ‘7ch habe es 
nicht verstanden.’ 

“Kremer went on to say that the nation was now in 
debt. He did not believe that any man had a right to 
entail debt on posterity. As to this portico, it was, in 
his opinion, as unnecessary as a fifth wheel to a wagon. 
He did not think Congress had a right even to put up a 
necessary building until we were able to pay for it.” 


To this statement the editor of the Pennsylvania 
weekly adds the comment: 


“All this could easily lead us into a comparison be- 
tween Democratic portico-building in 1824 and 1948 
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but we will restrain ourselves and pass on to another 
subject.” 

We, on the other hand, feel constrained to 
state: The continued spending spree to which 
the Federal Government as well as individuals 
have become addicted, will result in a terrible 
hang-over, called in Persian bid-man-bung. Every 
American endowed with a sense of responsibility 
for the future of the nation, must contemplate the 
spendthrift policy in vogue with deep concern. 
Stable prosperity is the result of labor, persever- 
ence, frugality and general thriftiness. To make 
“business” profitable today, we are wasting our 
substance and paving the way for national bank- 
ruptcy and discontent which must inevitably end 
in Socialism. 


A Plea for "The Reform of Education” 


W HAT we have long suspected,” one of the 
editors of the Catholic Standard and 
Times, of Philadelphia, remarks, “has been ex- 
pressed in words by no less a personage than Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity: 

“America is rapidly becoming a nation of adolescents. 
Already, a very significant segment of our citizenry is 
preoccupied with comic books, crime magazines, movies, 
television and radio with the shocking result that their 


emotions are scarcely better than those of an adolescent” 
(from a family lacking a cultural background. Ed. S/R). 


“Calling for increased attention to a liberal arts edu- 
cation in the United States as opposed to a growing 
concentration on vocational and professional education, 
Dr. Dodds argues that in the study of the humanities 
lies the way to combat totalitarianism.” 


The writer in the Philadelphia weekly, is in- 
clined to agree with the good Dr. Dodds. He says: 
“AIL too much emphasis has been placed on the 
vocational and professional elements of education. 
As a result, our young people, in many instances, 
are leaving their alma maters with a worm’s-eye 
view of life. Fairly well equipped to hold a job, 
though even this is sometimes not true, they lack 
a real appreciation of human values. They have 
no appreciation of God and religion and therefore 
have no code of ethical behavior.” 

Continuing, the editorial declares: ‘Someone 
has asked why it is that so many of our young 
Americans have found it possible to embrace com- 
munism in spite of their excellent background of 
education. This may well be the answer. They 
have been subjected to the wrong kind of educa- 
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tion, the kind wherein attention is not given to 
the “whole man.” Thus we can rightly say that 
people who embrace totalitarianism are such as 
are mindful of only one side of man’s life, the ma- 
terial.” 

Al this is true to a degree. But a formal edu- 
cation should not be assumed an antidote against 
radical tendencies under all circumstances. We 
rather incline to the belief that the very fact de- 
plored by Dr. Dodds, the preoccupation of “a very 
significant segment of our citizenry with comic 
books, crime magazines, movies, television and 
radio” militates against their giving thought to 
Marxism. Another powerful antidote against 
Communism is alcohol.. The German Social Dem- 
ocrats in the days of their glory, forty and fifty 
years ago, advocated the temperate use of alcoholic 
drinks. They knew well that the thoroughly sober 
man views matters in their true light and is a better 
fighter for a cause than the one who permits the 
comfort of forgetting injustices even temporarily 
to console him. 

Remove the various stupifying influences re- 
ferred to and our political leaders would at once 
have their hands full. There would be a rude 
awakening to the fact that conditions do not ap- 
pear nearly as favorable to millions of our people 
as they do to those who have reason to be well 
satisfied with existing economic and social condi- 
tions. 

These are the people whom a reporter for a 
St. Louis daily interviewed on the eve of Armistice 
Day, and who left him with the impression that 
all’s well with the country, because they have no 
cause for complaint. In the extensive, and un- 
believably horrid slums of the city, the newspaper 
writer could have heard quite another story. He 
would then understand what “‘little Luther’, who 
debates with his father, the representative of capi- 
tal, in. the Packinghouse Worker, has in mind 
when he hauls the old man over the coals. 

Now “little Luther’? may have “a poor educa- 
tion,” but he has a keen sense of appreciation of 
the fact that there is something rotten in the 
State of Denmark. Unfortunately, he attributes 
the existing wrongs and ills, in accordance with 
socialistic doctrine, only to economic conditions, 
to the capitalistic system. But even though the 
gadfly is red, we should not be astonished, so 
long as the majority of our people are so com- 
pletely indifferent to existing evils as they are. 
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Enterprises Ruined by Profiteering 
A CCORDING to an editorial published in the 


October issue of the official organ of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, the 
Organization’s research department has discovered 
that in almost every instance the liquidation of a 
hosiery mill in the past two years was due to inade- 
quate equipment, slow speed, short section, low 
gauge, in short, technical obsolescence. The article 

_ furthermore states the sad part is, particularly for 
the workers whose jobs depended upon such mills, 
that “‘the mill owners had, almost without excep- 
tion, the capital to keep their equipment modern. 
The record-breaking war time and post-war profits 
lined the pockets of all hosiery manufacturers— 
good, bad and indifferent. With the insatiable 
demand for hosiery in those years, anyone with 
any kind of a machine received a handsome re- 
turn.” Nevertheless many hosiery mills have 
closed their doors, with the result that “high rates 
and Union conditions’ were blamed for the fail- 
ures. 

The Hosiery Worker throws a different light on 
the subject in the statement: 

“Since such mill owners greedily kept the prof- 
its for their own personal use (italics supplied) 
and plowed little or none back into the business, 
they are now reaping their own harvest of ob- 
solescence.” 

By putting profits “to their own personal use” 
thousands of merchants and enterprisers have 
ruined not alone their business, but also them- 
selves. This is no new observation. The Warder 
frequently heard it said years ago that men would 
spend all they earned, and even more, in anticipa- 
tion of still larger profits in the coming year. 
Many a family never recovered from the failure 
such folly produced. While some compassion was 
shown in a case of this kind to the victim of such 
lack of foresight by his friends, no one gave the 
suffering imposed upon the workers by the failure 
of an enterprise, that was over-milked by its 
owner, a second thought. 

It is well, therefore, the Hosiery Worker Fed- 
eration’s Research Department should now be in 
a position to prove that reasons other than a gen- 
eral depression or unrestricted competition may 
cause an enterprise to fail. It may be pumped 
dry by the owner’s use of income and profits 
exclusively for his own private use. 
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Straws in the Wind 


le his review of the accomplishments of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1948, President 
Chester I. Barnard warns against certain tenden- 
cies or beliefs present in the dominant attitudes of 
American society. He says in this regard: 

“Planning” and ‘Control’ are the common coin of 
American politics, American business, American edu- 
cation and American science, despite the concurrent em- 
phasizes upon liberty, individualism and democracy.” 

Planning and control are indeed uppermost in 
the minds of all those eager to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind in the belief, to quote Mr. Ches- 
ter J. Barnard, ‘‘that by reason and science we may 
govern the future of unborn generations in ways 
that we know are right.” 

Not long ago, a former school teacher, turned 
free lance writer, contributed to The Survey an 
article on “Delinquents in Paradise,” the story of a 
camp for young offenders. Having related her 
observations on the policies adopted in these Cali- 
fornia forestry camps, Mrs. Joyce Rockwood 
Muench concludes with the revealing statement: 

“Tt is pleasant to speculate that California’s system 
of camps for delinquents may foreshadow a national 
system of city or county camps for adolescents, not just 
delinquents and not just boys. A camp program with 
its normalizing (!) influence and training in getting 
along with other people twenty-four hours of the day, 
has long been advocated for boys and girls for a few 
weeks each year. With adequate facilities, trained lead- 
ership and actual experience in purposeful vocations, 
such a program would increase our level of health, both 
physical and emotional.’’!) 

We have here at once an example of the reac- 
tion against individualism and, on the other hand, 
proof of what certain writers and educators would 
wish to see done to “normalize” the minds of 
youth in their own image, and not of youth alone. 
Beginning with the Nursery School, infants, chil- 
dren, adolescents and adults would be put through 
the educational mill, conducted by the State, while 
the pattern-makers work behind the scene. Woe 
to those who would dare to refuse to accept the 
role of an automaton! 


Said by a well-known English priest, Fr. Joseph 
Degen: “The trade union movement is dominated 
by Power-Politics with all its consequences—envy, 
pride, and class-distinctions. Officials and dele- 
gates adopt lordly airs and place themselves on 
pedestals miles above the rank and file of their 
fellow-workers.”’ 


1) Loc. Cit., June 1949—page 311. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


UST over a hundred years ago Western Europe 

suffered a sharp decline in visual taste, a decline 
even more conspicuous in architecture than in 
sculpture and painting. Whether this was chiefly 
due to the increased power of the bourgeoisie, or 
tather—as I suspect—to the spread of machinery, 
it opened between the painter and the public a 
chasm which has continued to widen. Good 
artists found their innovations were unwelcome; 
and poor artists, instead of imitating their betters, 
as had been their practice, found it profitable to 
satisfy and to debase further the public taste. First 
Courber, then Manet, then the Impressionists, 
mystified—and therefore disgusted—even those 
who thought themselves to be cultivated. It must 
have seemed at the end of the century that the 
gulf between the painter and the public could not 
become any larger. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


It is not only in Germany that the demand for 
“unconditional surrender’ left a wreck of hopes 
and policies. The same formula led to the atomic 

- destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In May 
and June, 1945, the Japanese Cabinet was sound- 
ing out the Allies (through Moscow, not then 
at war, and through Switzerland) on possible 
terms of surrender. The main concession they 
desired was the maintenance of the Emperor—a 
policy, on grounds of expediency, already provid- 
ed for in existing Allied plans. But the reply 
from the Potsdam Conference was “unconditional 
surrender.” The atomic bomb was substituted for 
terms; and, when 130,000 civilians had been de- 
stroyed, the Japansee, having ‘‘unconditionally 
surrendered,” were given much better conditions 
than they would have expected six months be- 
fore. Yet, to quote Churchill in Hansard, “I am 
by no means inclined to think that great harm 
flowed from this particular phrase.” 


New Statesman 
London 


In this age of speed and change it may not 
be popular to comment—especially in a farm 
paper—on the pretty senseless exhibition staged 
for President Truman’s dedication of the U.N. 
buildings in New York City. 


We cannot, however, regard with much com- 
fort the unnecessary escort of 107 motorcycles that 
accompanied the President through the streets of 
the metropolis with their sirens shrieking full 
blast. Perhaps it is because the politicians feel 
that most people love a parade, and therefore 
that the people must be satisfied, especially with 
election day only just around the corner. 

Neither the United Nations nor President Tru- 
man needed those 107 motorcycles. Whoever ar- 
ranged such a display is not worthy of the public 
office he holds, however small. Deliberately or 
not, he added more fuel to the fire of emotions 
that tends to burn out what is left of sober intel- 
ligence. There is no better way to breed public 
indifference to fundamental issues involving state 
and nation, which should be the direct concern of 
every citizen, than by submerging the mind and 
catering to the imagination with frenzied displays 
of flags, bunting, ticker tape, whistles—and 107 
motorcycles. 

The trend is not good; it is even a little fright- 
ening when one thinks back, to the “bread and 
circuses” displays in ancient Rome. It was not 
healthy then. It is not healthy today. 

L. S. HERRON’) 


Like most economists, I would oppose any 
monopoly such as the Government has alleged tc 
exist in the business run by the Du Ponts. Any 
secret rebates are unfair methods of competition 
which tend toward monopoly. Division of ter- 
ritory, where it exists, may manifest monopoly 
power. 

Similarly I am opposed to any monopoly of 
labor. Indeed, I am inclined to think monopoly 
of labor has become a more serious threat than 
monopoly of enterprise. Compare John L. Lewis 
and his coal miners with the Du Ponts. What do 
you observe? 

First, you see that there is every indication of 
complete monopoly power. Lewis tells his miners 
to do this. They do it, to a man. 

Second, there is obviously but one single seller 
of labor in practically the whole coal industry. 


1) Too Much Bread and Circuses. “Neb. Cooperator.” 
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This is the United Mine Workers’ organization, 
bossed by Lewis. 


Third, this covers the whole industry. 

Fourth, it embraces over 400,000 voters. The 
labor monopoly’s great menace lies in its power 
to influence government. This is seen in the 
discriminatory laws concerning trade unions as 
monopolies. Nor do we find the Attorney Gen- 
eral initiating anti-monopoly suits against any la- 


bor organization on the eve of the 1950 elections. 


LEwIs HANEY 
Professor of Economics, N. Y. University 


Desire for money is a major cause of crime” 
—a conclusion on which there is surprising 
agreement from two such diverse groups as ex- 
offenders themselves and business men. The for- 
mer say yes, 76 percent; the latter, 78 percent. 

These replies are part of the findings of a 
study on “What causes crime?” by the Randen 
Foundation of New York. The dissimilar groups 
questioned are much less in agreement as to other 
causes. 


Are bad housing, lack of recreation, lack of 
jobs, the major causes of crime? Eighty to 90 per- 
cent of the ex-offenders questioned think so, but 
are much less in agreement as to other causes. 


Are bad housing, lack of recreation, lack of 
jobs, the major causes of crime? Eighty to 90 
percent of the ex-offenders questioned think so. 
but less than half the businessmen. Would you 
attribute crime to “decline of discipline?” Eighty 
percent of the businessmen, but only 28 percent 
of the ex-offenders, would agree. Which side 
are you on? 


The Survey") 


In the House debate on the Taft-Hartley bill, 
the Republicans were taunted that the act had 
been written by Gerald Morgan, corporation at- 
torney, who was paid $7,500 by the Republican 
National Committee for the job. Republican 
Whip Halleck replied that Morgan was a ‘reg- 
istered Maryland Democrat.” The Democratic 
counter-rebuttal, by Barden of North Carolina, 
was that Morgan is “a young man of fine ability 
trying to make a living.” This evoked laughter 
in the chamber, says the reporter. 


Social Questions Bulletin?) 


1) “Among Ourselves,” Sept., 1949, page 459. 
2) Of the Methodist Federation for Social Action. 
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Fragments 


LEASURE stands condemned to a sad isola- 
tion; self-love is sterile,’ remarks Archbishop 
Louis M. Martinez of Mexico City. 


Broadcasters ate propagandists whether they 
like it or not. For good or evil their words pene- 
trate into peoples lives. Every day they should 
heed the words: Woe to him who scandalizes... 


Pleasing news for Moscow. Hedda Hopper, 
the columnist, declares: “Membership in one 
Houston, Texas, ‘club is restricted to oil-men with 
a Bradstreet rating of—not millions—but multi, 
multi, multi millions. That seems to be the only 
snobbery in town. One million won’t even get 
you through the club’s door.” 


The linotype machine, the rotary press, and 
cheap paper made out of wood pulp, have com- 
bined to put a formidable weapon of attack in 
the hands of a bureaucracy. An official Canadian 
publication declares: “The complexity of any 
present-day governmental administration necessi- 
tates the turnover of an enormous amount of 
printed material. Every branch of every depart- 
ment of government must make reports, issue 
statements and produce booklets, and many other 
forms of printed material.’’—It is in this flood 
of paper and ink the people are smothered. 


Addressing a session of the International Coop- 
erative School, conducted at Grange-over-Sands in 
September, Mr. C. H. Barbier, Director of the 
Swiss Union of Consumers’ Society said: “Modern 
education has two main defects—either it aimed 
to develop individualism, but more often only suc- 
ceeded in forming men violently self-centered; or 
it aimed above all at developing a social sense, 
but more often only succeeded in turning out hu- 
man instruments with no independent spirit, no 
free will and a singular lack of critical sense.” 


Apropos of the services conducted in No- 
vember to commemorate the Reformation, let 
us quote from Emmet J. Hughes book, “The 
Church and the Liberal Society” the passage: “The 
Reformation, in short, represents the battle of na- 
tionalism, capitalism and individualism carried in- 
to the religious arena...” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Light on A Dormant Issue 
(Concluded) 


M*® Roosevelt evidently does not know that 
: the Founding Fathers of the United States, 
to whose authority she often appeals, spoke of the 
schools of their day as religious schools without 
saying anything about such a school as we have 
today in the secularized public school. 


Thus George Washington, the Father of our 
country, in his Farewell Address, earnestly ex- 
horted his fellow countrymen to establish schools 
for popular education, warning them however that 
“whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

His successor in the Presidency, John Adams, 
another Founding Father, in proclaiming Thurs- 
day, April 25, 1799, a day of solemn humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer to God, asked the citizens 
of the United States particularly to pray to Al- 
mighty God, “that He would smile on our col- 
leges, academies, schools and seminaries of learn- 
ing, and make of them nurseries of sound science, 
morals and religion.” 

The third President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, another Founding Father, 
thought that the time had come to top off popular 
education by the creation of a great National Uni- 
versity in Washington out of available surplus 
revenue. Thomas Jefferson, however, was care- 
ful to declare in his sixth annual message to Con- 
gress, Dec. 2, 1806: 


“Education is here placed among the articles 
of public care, not that it would be proposed to 
take its ordinary branches out of the hands of 
private enterprise which manages so much better 
all the concerns to which it is equal, but a public 
institution (the university of Washington) can 
alone supply those sciences, which though rarely 
called for, are necessary to complete the circle, all 
parts of which contribute to the improvement of 
the country and some of them to its preservation.” 

Here Jefferson ascribed popular education to 
private enterprise in contrast to his proposed 
public institution, the great National University 
of Washington, Evidently Mrs. Roosevelt is 
‘wrong in her contention that in the beginnings of 


Procedure 


Action 


popular education in the United States “nothing 
was said about private schools.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been just as wrong as the 
Protestant Manifesto in her notion of Thomas 
Jefferson’s figure of speech when he illustrated 
what was achieved by the first sentence in the 
Bill of Rights, in the first Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Writing to the Danbury Baptist Association, Jan. 
1, 1802, he declared that there was thus built “a 
wall of separation between church and state.” 

This does not mean then, nor does it mean now 
a total separation of church and state without 
connecting links. Jefferson’s own work in the 
establishment of the State University of Virginia 
proved that he did not understand, by his figure 
of speech, a complete separation of church and 
state. For his plan for this University made room 
for each religious denomination, willing to do so, 
to establish a Chair of Divinity in it. 

At the same time, then as now, the United 
States Navy and Army, the Congress itself had 
their chaplains; the schools of the land were then 
religious schools which only became secularized 
decades of years later. 


What Jefferson wanted in this matter above all 
was to exclude any domination of the country by 
a particular, single religion, which would mean a 
re-establishment of religion as it existed in the 
Protestant Colonial Age, to use a phrase of Pro- 
fessor Conrad Henry Moehlman, formerly of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. This intoler- 
ant Protestant Colonial Age came definitely to an 
end, as far as the Federal Government was con- 
cerned, with the adoption of the Bill of Rights in 
the first ten amendments to the United States 
Constitution. 


Such a domination of a single, particular, re- 
ligion Thomas Jefferson denounced as tyranny to 
which he was unalterably opposed. He explained 
this denunciation in writing to Dr. Benjamin Rush 
Sept. 23, 1800, of some of the clergy who, despite 
the clause of the Constitution covering freedom 
of religion, had “a very favorite hope of obtaining 
an establishment of a particular form of Christian- 
ity through the U. S.—especially the Episcopali- 
ans and Congregationalists.” . 
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Writing on the eve of his accession to the 
Presidency, Jefferson, who had been an Episco- 
palian and became an Unitarian, furthermore ex- 
plained to Dr. Rush in regard to these church- 
men, “especially Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists,” that “they believe that any portion of 
powers, confided to me will be exercised in Op- 
position to their schemes. And they believe right- 
ly, for I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 

“mind of man.” 

This ringing declaration of principle forms the 
main inscription in the Ionic columned Memorial 
to Thomas Jefferson that President Roosevelt dedi- 
cated April 13, 1943, at Washington as a national 
shrine in the midst of a great war of freedom. 
President Roosevelt declared on the occasion that 
these words “‘speak Jefferson’s noblest and most 
urgent meaning,’ which, he added, ‘“We are proud 
indeed to understand and share.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in her notion of separation of 
church and state, nevertheless, does not seem to 
have caught Thomas Jefferson’s meaning of the 


Solidarism Applied and Prejudice 


Message From a Fishermens’ Village 


SPOKESMAN in behalf of the Government 

of India recently remarked in the new na- 
tion’s Constituent Assembly that the poverty of 
the fishermen and the lack of development of the 
fish industry of Travancore, a State of South In- 
dia, was due to the exploitation of the fishermen 
by the Catholic Church. This accusation did not, 
however, remain unchallenged. Best of all Mr. 
B. F. Gram, who wrote the reply, is well equipped 
to refute the charge, because, a Norwegian, he is 
in India as a technical consultant ‘who has been 
making a study of the problems of the fishermen 
for the last so many years.” Hence he is un- 
doubtedly qualified to state the true facts, of 
which Mr. Gram says they were not generally 
known to the public. He says in his statement, 
published in the New Leader, of Madras: 

“The word ‘exploitation’ is a wide term and ac- 
cording to me it is not merely the Catholic Church 
and the middlemen that exploit the fishermen. 
To that category must be added many others in- 
cluding even the Government. As a Technical 
Consultant my object is to see that the fishermen 
reap the full benefit of their labors irrespective of 
their caste, creed or color while the country’s food 
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term any more than the bigoted and prejudiced 
Manifesto of ‘Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and State.” 


Finally the American public should not forget 
that Mrs. Roosevelt first denounced Cardinal 
Spellman for his opposition to the Bardin Bill for 
not recognizing the rights of all American children 
as well as the public school children. When Car- 
dinal Spellman struck back at Mrs. Roosevelt, his 
attack was defensive, not offensive as hers was. 


Thus Dr. Zwierlein, whom we must thank 
for having cleared away the underbrush of mis- 
leading information on the subject and presenting 
us with facts and arguments that should stand us 
in good stead in the coming years. Because it 
appears certain that the “new look” in Govern- 
ment will continue to stare at Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation until self-government shall have been 
largely petrified into inaction. There are forces 
at work bent on establishing what Fr. Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J., refers to in the Oregon Jesuit 
as ‘the ‘Democratic’ American free public school 
in which God is by law excluded!” 


production is stepped up to the utmost limits. And 
this cannot be done unless the Government goes 
to their help. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that most of the fisher- 
men of Travancore and Cochin are Catholics. It 
is on this account that the above allegation has 
arisen. The Musselmans and Hindus are not be- 
ing ‘exploited’ by the Catholic Church. Never- 
theless they are also suffering from disadvantages 
of a heavy kind.” 

From these generalities Mr. Gram goes on to 
particulars of a highly interesting kind. ‘Now a 
typical village occupied by professional fisher- 
men,’ the writer says, “may not be generally 
known.” Simply stated the facts are these: 

“The net is the unit in fishing operations. As 
soon as the catch is hauled in the net owner stipu- 
lates a price and the middlemen begin to bargain. 
As a check to them are the women-folk who stand 
there with money in hand to buy the catch at the 
stipulated price. That leaves little room for ex- 
ploitation by middlemen. 

‘As soon as the fish is sold and the cash secured 
the amount is generally distributed in the follow- 
ing manner. If we put Rs. 100/- as the sales pro- 
ceeds the distribution will be as follows:— 
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To the Parish Fund 100) 0G. 
” drinks, &c. 15a Os 0 
” Laborers Bate 3 tei) 
” Net & boat owners a7 820 
Total 100. <8 +0 


“There is a custom among Catholic fishermen 
of setting apart a portion of the catch for the 
Parish Fund and this is known as Fish Contract. 
The nature of the contribution depends much upon 
the type of net used. Big nets that are constant- 
ly in use contribute 1/10 while small nets that are 
used occasionally or only during certain seasons 
give a higher contribution. The total income of 
a parish depends upon the number of nets and not 
upon the total number of people in the village. 
So the income of the parishes vary.” 

We are also told by the informed observer that 
the contributions promised by the professional 
fishermen are sanctioned in an assembly of the 
whole parish. The successful bidder has to collect 
the fish from the net owners and remits the con- 
tract amount in installments. The administration 
of the collected funds is entrusted to a board of 
trustees. The number of people forming the 
board varies according to the size of the parish. 

“The parish priest,” so the account continues, 
“is invariably the President of the Board. All ex- 
cept the president are chosen by the people from 
among themselves. It is this body that is respons- 


ible for the collection and expenditure of the ~ 


amount.” 

“Out of this 1/10 contribution by the profes- 
sional fishermen a certain amount is given to- 
wards the maintenance of the Church schoo! and 
other institutions attached to it. The rate payable 
for the different items of church expenditure are 
fixed by the Bishop and nothing more has to be 
paid to the Church.” 

What happens to the balance? “The amount is 
kept in reserve for the use of the professional fish- 
ermen themselves. During times of fish scarcity 


A missionary, forty years in Africa, has ex- 
pressed the following thoughts: 

“What a world after two thousand years of 
Christianity! And the best (?) brains and the 
keenest intellects in the world “consecrated” to, 
or should I say desecrated by, the patient discov- 
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when famine conditions prevail in the villages a 
certain amount as decided by the board of trustees 
is distributed among the villagers to enable them 
to get over the crisis. The amount is not return- 
able. Properties are purchased in the name of 
the church for the use of the fisherfolk. Con- 
tributions are also made from this amount towards 
village uplift in places where rural reconstruction 
centres are started. This system has stood for over 
200 years now.” A form of cooperation, firmly 
rooted in the Christian principle of solidarity atro- 
phied among the people of the West. 

Mr. Gram emphasizes that not all people in a 
village are professional fishermen. There is a body 
of non-fishermen and these do not make any con- 
tribution to the above fund. Now the question is 
whether these people have any claim over the 
fund. And now we come to the source of the 
accusation against the Church. “They also claim 
a share,’ Mr. Gram writes, ‘‘and because that is 
refused they clamour and it is their cry that has 
found an echo in the Assembly where the allega- 
tion has been made that the Church is exploiting 
the fishermen. Among the discontented many 
there are a few who would put their signature to 
any representation to the authorities against the 
Church” 

“These are the facts,” says the expert, “as I 
have been able to make out after a close study of 
the subject. Anyone who doubts the validity of 
these statements can very well ascertain these facts 
for himself if he cares to do so. The books are 
there, the terms of the contract are there, the 
items of income and expenditure are there and 
the church authorities are, I understand, willing 
to lay their books to any responsible person who 
cares to verify facts.” 

Mr. Gram’s contribution is for us of twofold 
value: It shows how anti-Catholic rumors originate 
and are disseminated; at the same time the account 
demonstrates that even a comparatively primitive 
fisherfolk may discover an economic “system” 
suitable to their needs, provided they follow cer- 
tain dictates of natural law. 


ery of the still more terrible weapons of annihila- 
tion or destruction than the atom bomb. I know 
now why God promised that He would not de- 
stroy the world again by flood. God foresaw that 
man would destroy the world himself. What 
men! What a world!” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A Major Problem 


ARLY in October the Association of Iron & 

Steel Engineers held its annual convention in 
Pittsburgh. Ordinarily at annual meetings of this 
organization major emphasis is placed upon en- 
gineering problems of the iron and steel industry. 
This year it was noticeable and significant that 
the two principal speakers stressed human rela- 
tions rather than engineering problems. 

Retiring President C. H. Williams declared that 
men, not machines, are industry's major problem 
and that the riddle of human engineering has not 
been solved. M. W. Reed, vice president engineer- 
ing, United States Steel Corp., lamented that ‘‘we 
find an increasing number of young men who 
would rather take a job which they think would 
provide security than one which they might know 
would provide opportunity.” 

These remarks tally closely with observations 
of Henry C. Jones in an article “What’s Wrong 
With Work?” which appeared originally in Print- 
ers’ Ink and since has been quoted widely. “It is 
disturbing to observe,” wrote Mr. Jones, ‘how few 
of our young people know how to work... and 
how few have any intention of learning. They 
don’t like the idea of work. They just don’t want 
anything to do with it. Yet they want jobs and 
an income.” 

Perhaps industrialists, educators and public of- 
ficials have woefully under-estimated the extent 
to which the impact of two wars has disturbed 
great masses of people and stimulated their desire 
for security. Certainly too little intelligent effort 
has been made to understand the plight of young 
men who are confused by today’s chaotic pano- 
rama of senseless economic, social and political 


paradoxes. 
E. L. SHARER 


Editor, Stee/ 


Where are They Going? 


ODERN migration patterns stress that the 
greatest gains are made by metropolitan dis- 

tricts with the greatest employment opportunities. 
While these and most other metropolitan areas 
are gaining an increasing share of the population, 
more of this growth is in the suburban areas circ- 
ling the cities than in the cities themselves. This 
decentralization was active long before the hous- 


ing scarcity gave it an added impulse, and it will 
likely continue in the future although at a some- 
what decreased rate. 


The farming areas have been the main loser in 
this urbanization movement. Our rural farm 
population has lost 3 million since the 1940 cen- 
sus, compared with a gain of almost 10 million 
for the urban areas. No doubt the war had much 
to do with this shift in residence, but it merely 
accelerated a tendency which pre-dates the Civil 
War. By the time 1960 arrives, the farm popula- 
tion is expected to be virtually the same (28 mil- 
lion) as it is today, but the rest of the U. S. will 
have added about 11 million persons. 


Human migrations have always been important, 
for they break down regional barriers, build matr- 
kets and promote the acceptance of other customs. 
Earlier in our history migrations included whole 
movements of communities, sects and families. 
Today internal migration is principally a move- 
ent of single men and women... away from the 
family rather than with it. Some are seeking ad- 
venture, most are seeking new jobs. Just as in- 
dividuals change jobs, so do groups of people, 
and therefore it is important to consider occupa- 
tional trends. (But it is also high time to estab- 
lish the influence the mobility fostered by indus- 
trialism exercises on institutions, particularly the 
family and society. Ed. S/R.) 


Consumer Credit*) 


Unconditional Surrender 


OOR General Eisenhower had certainly no 

reason to suspect that Churchill disagreed 
with Roosevelt on the formula (Unconditional 
surrender) because, when he “tampered” with it, 
he earned one of the most blistering rebukes of 
the war—a “‘rocket’”’ from the P.M. ordering the 
Supreme Allied Commander to “keep out of poli- 
tics’... With the lives of his men at stake, the 
General had been saddled with a phrase which 
Churchill now says he himself would not have 
used. Before the assault on Sicily, Allied Force 
Headquarters had tried to get it modified to soften 
resistance by suggesting ‘Peace with Honour’ for 
the Italians. The Old Men flatly refused but 
later conceded “honourable capitulation” and then 


1) Consumer Bankers’ Association. Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
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recanted after it had already gone out in broad- 
casts and leaflets. (Leaflets from Britain got 
passed because Bruce Lockhart amused Ministers 
by assuring them that “honourable capitulation” 
was Italian for “unconditional surrender.” ) Lat- 
et, when Allied troops were facing the perils of 
the assault on the mainland, when Mussolini had 
fallen and when Badoglio was already in touch 
with the Allies and dithering towards capitulation, 
Eisenhower tried another ‘‘soft line.” ... Church- 
ill was furious. He invoked the President and 
raged at Eisenhower that he knew of no respite, 


The Scourge of Persecution 


An African Echo 


U appears, the Church has entered on an era 
of persecution and suffering. In most coun- 
tries of Europe, as is well known, modern Neros 
and Diocletians have attempted to bend the 
Church and the clergy to their ruthless will. Now 
the Holy Father’s mission intention for November 
reveals that the Church has been subjected to per- 
secution also in countries other than European. 
His Holiness asks the faithful to pray for concord 
in justice and peace among Europeans and natives 
in Madagascar. 

Behind this petition there is the story of a 
revolution which broke out in that French colony 
in March, 1947. It was first directed against the 
French colonists and then against the Catholic 
Missions. Fortunately, the rising was restricted 
to the eastern shore of the island, but here 
churches, schools and orphanages in two different 
Vicariates were destroyed. All told seven-hun- 
dred-fifty-eight out of seven-hundred eighty-three 
Churches and chapels were looted and burned. 
Fortunately only three or four priests were killed 


Although the indifferent will probably not be 
aroused to action by Fr. Edward A. Conway’s, S.J., 
Opinion on aerial bombing, his words will make 
an impression on some: “What are the American 
people coming to when they are willing to permit 
a policy of indiscriminate bombing of civilian 
populations? I don’t believe there is any question 
about the criminal, iniquitous conception of such 
a doctrine which would bomb civilian populations 
for a radius of four miles.” 
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except the weather, and that if North African air 
forces could not do the job of punishing the 
Italians, Bomber Command would. And just to 
prove it, Bomber Harris unloaded 3,000 tons of 
bombs on Milan, Turin and Genoa, the centers 
of the militant resistance to Badoglio and the 
Germans. A few weeks later the P.M. agreed to 
sustain in power King Victor Emmanuel and Ba- 
doglio as part of the negotiated conditions of “un- 
conditional surrender.” 
The New Statesman 
London 


in the course of the months of strife and pillage. 
On the other hand, the deplorable fact remains 
that many of the Christians, who feared they 
would be accused of collaborating with the for- 
eigners if they opposed the rebellious movement, 
weakened; some even rejected the faith and re- 
turned to their old superstitious ways. 

Probably several different motives incited the 
people to revolt: Abuses committed or tolerated 
by the French; the spirit of racialism and nation- 
alism, and an inkling of communistic doctrines. 
A few years ago a like attitude prevailed in large 
parts of South America, when the “storm over the 
Andes” had spread. Moreover, the fact that Mex- 
ico uses so many Aztec motifs and pictures of 
Aztec architecture on his postage stamps is not 
without significance in this regard. May we won- 
der at this attitude when we remember that the 
historian Prescott expressed the opinion, the 
Spaniards had destroyed in Mexico a civilization 
superior to their own? Except for our distin- 
guished Americanists, such as Bandelier and 
Charles F. Lummis, this would still be American 
“public opinion.” 


Speaking to students and diploma-holders of the 
School of Mines at Dhanbad, Mr. N. V. Gadgil, 
India’s Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
said: “The reaction of a politician in a calamity 
is first to find a scapegoat and, secondly, to turn 
it to his best political advantage. The approach 
of an engineer in similar circumstances would be 
different. He would first salvage as much as pos- 
sible from the calamity and then instinctively think 
of building and reconstruction.” 
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Catholic Social Action 


HE Christian Associations of Italian Work- 
ingmen, founded in 1944, now has over half-a- 
million members. This was reported at the third 
annual conference of ecclesiastical assistants to 
the association held at Assisi recently. Some 200 
priests, who had come from all parts of Italy, 
Sicily and Sardinia attended the meetings. 
The general theme was the intensification of a cam- 
paign for furthering the association’s objectives: im- 
provement of workers’ conditions, and achievement of 


true social justice by means of advancing Catholic so- 
cial teaching in the field of labor unionism. 


Ties general theme of this year’s the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, was “Agriculture 
and Industry in a Christian Economy.” Four full 
days, November 6th to November 9th were de- 
voted to the program. Of particular interest were 
such features as World Food and Peace, Labor and 
Agriculture, Health and Soil, The Farmer in an 
Industrial Economy. The latter subjects were treat- 
ed or discussed by Senator Clinton Anderson, New 
Mexico, Mr. John Brophy, Director, Industrial 
Union Councils, C.I.O., and the Most Rev. John 
P. Tracy, Bishop of La Crosse, Wisc. 

All subjects chosen accorded with the intention ex- 
pressed in the title. Tuesday at night three speakers, 
all of them from other countries, discussed ‘International 
Catholic Rural Life.” They were Very Rev. John M. 
Hayes, from Ireland, the Founder of Muintir na Tire, 
and the Fathers John Kelly, Australia, and Jean Serve, 
S.J., France. The following day, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 9th was Youth Day. Convention city was Colum- 
bus, Ohio, whose Bishop, Michael Joseph Ready, was 
host. 


A NATIVE Tamil priest has established a new 
form of apostolate in India, intended to reach 
the educated classes as well as the unlearned, and 
to end the Hindu view of Christianity as a ‘‘for- 
eign” religion. “In India the period of mass con- 
versions is nearly over, and a new approach is no 
dream or luxury but a dire necessity,’ says the 
priest, Fr. Xavier Thani Nayagam, who directs 
the Tamil Literature Society in Tuticorin, South 
India. 
Tamil, Fr. Xavier says, is spoken by some 40 million 


people in South India and in his own native Ceylon. 
Described as a language “more logical than Latin and 
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more refined than Greek,” it has a substantial literature 
which goes back as far as the fifth century before Christ. 

The culture of which the language is a part, can be 
traced even further into antiquity, he points out. 


Cooperation 


qe important cooperative enterprises have 

come into existence in Melbourne, Australia. 
One ts a cooperative trading society, sponsored by 
the Young Christian Workers’ movement, and 
the other is a co-operative farming project being 
undertaken by St. Mary’s Co-operative Society. 
The Y.C.W. venture aims at supplying goods re- 
quired to furnish homes, such as furniture, floor 
coverings, hardware, textiles, and electrical goods. 
The directors have registered with a capital of 
£100,000 divided into 100,000 shares. No mem- 
ber can hold fewer than five or more than 200 
shares. 

The St. Mary’s Co-operative Society aims at 
building an independent, self-supporting Catholic 
community in rural surroundings, combining 
small-scale industry and farming with a Catholic 
cultural background. 

Six hundred acres of land have been purchased near 
Gippsland in the arch-diocese of Melbourne. The 
land will be divided into three and four-acre plots for 
a housing co-operative. There will also be two or three 
farms conducted according to the programme outlined 
by the Australian Catholic Rural Movemeni, but the 
economic life of the settlement will be conducted on 
co-operative principles. 


Be new co-operative farms have been in- 
corporated in Saskatchewan this year, bring- 
ing the Province’s total number of co-op farms 
to 16. Approximately 1,000 of the 3,200 acres 
being leased by the 10 veterans on one of the 
farms are under cultivation, and the first crop 
will be sown next spring. Temporary buildings 
now being put up will later be replaced by per- 
manent homes near those of the Sturdy co-op 
farm group on the Carrot River. 

Major task of the five members of the Beaver River 
co-op farm will be to clear and break new land, since 
the farm has a considerable amount of bush. Spring- 
bank co-op farm has six members—three established 
farmers and their wives. Pooling livestock, machinery 
and land, the group organized last spring, and this fall 
is building new homes. Also organized by established 


farmers, Crescent co-op farm also plans to pool land, 
livestock and equipment and move their buildings into 


a group. 
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Ostracism of Communists 


HE Trades and Labor Congress of Canada at 
its annual convention went on record as favor- 
ing drastic measures to keep Communism out of 
Canadian unions. According to the decision of 
the convention no known Communist may be pet- 
mitted to hold office in the T.L.C., or in any of 
its provincial federations. Moreover, all affiliated 
organizations will be urged to remove Communists 
from any key positions they may now hold. 
The ban extends to ‘fellow travellers’’ those who are 
not party members but follow the party line. The stand- 
ing vote of the 600 delegates present was about five to 


one in favor of an executive sponsored resolution call- 
ing for the expulsion of the Communists. 


Divorce 


ey support of the Law Reform Bill, now in 
the British Parliament, the Marriage Law Re- 
form Committee has published the following state- 
ment: “Our records show that there are thousands 
of couples separated by Order of a Court or by 
private agreement, or who have just drifted apart, 
who are unable to obtain a divorce under the 
present law. This is often because the innocent 
party does not wish to take proceedings, this usu- 
ally being based on either grounds of religion, 
feelings of vengeance or sheer indifference. 

“The result of separation without divorce is well 
known to every social worker.  Extra-marital unions 
flourish and increase and their children are illegitimate. 
We suggest, for the consideration of Parliament, that 
the results of prolonged separation are always bad. This 
was the finding of the Royal Commission on divorce in 
1912, and events since have confirmed it. Marcus Lip- 
ton’s amendment would enable separated couples to end 
a mockery of a marriage and to form a new and legal 
union, which many of them long for.” 


Inter-state Cooperation 


MEN: unwilling to support their wives and 

children, can without much difficulty avoid 
their obligation by going into another State. New 
York is taking the lead this year to provide legis- 
lation permitting states to cooperate on a recipro- 
cal basis in enforcing liability in non-support cas- 
es. Having initiated legislaton for that purpose 
last year, the New York Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Interstate Cooperation has prepared an 
amended version suitable for similar legislation 
in all states. 


Purpose of the bill is to provide civil procedure to 
enforce support of abandoned wives or children when 
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a father absconds, leaving his dependents behind. The 
Chairman of the New York Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation has sent copies of the proposal to all other 
states, many of which may take action along the lines 
of the model bill this year. 


Destruction of Food 


CCORDING to Millard S. Purdy, writing in 
the ‘Wall Street Journal, U. S. hogs will 
dine on some $12,000,000 of surplus raisins in the 
coming nine months,” says an article in the ““Mid- 
land Co-operator” of Minneapolis, Minn. “The 
government will pick up the check. The payments 
made by the government will go to the raisin 
growers for keeping 120,000 tons of the dried 
fruit off the market.” 
“This is one of the biggest of many props that the 
government is putting under California’s wobbly fruit 
industry.” 


Dietary Problems 
N ORWEGIANS starved of fats during the war, 
a 


re now eating fats in excessive quantities, 
notes a recent issue of the Norwegian Medical 
Association Journal. Resulting cases of adiposis, 
an illness due to persons having gained from 20 
to 80 pounds have become so common, according 
to the journal, that this must be considered a 
serious post-war disease. 


In part, it is observed, the problem is psychological. - 
During the war, people’s thoughts centered on food- 
stuffs which were difficult, if not impossible to obtain— 
particularly fats. Although food is now much more 
plentiful, the food consciousness stimulated by the war- 
time scarcity has not diminished. The journal points 
to the increased consumption of butter and margarine, 
and to the doubling of milk sales—compared to pre- 
war. This concentration on fats is unfortunate, con- 
cludes the journal, owing to the lack of other ingredients 
necessary for a balanced diet. 


Illegal Increase of Wages 


"he give a general wage increase without con- 
sulting the union is an unfair practice, if the 
union and employer have been negotiating and ne- 
gotiations have not ended. So the U. S. Supreme 
Court has held [NLRB v. Crompton-Highlands, 
3731/49 |. 
The employer had rejected the union’s wage demands, 
making only one offer of a slight increase. Twelve days 
later he announced a much larger increase. The Fifth 


Circuit agreed with the employer that there had been 
no lack of good faith on its part, that negotiations had 
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broken down, the union agent had withdrawn, and a 

strike vote called. The Supreme Court, however, agreed 
with the Board that the employer had failed to bargain 
in good faith. 


Uneven Distribution of Industry 


ips spite of World War II dispersion of manu- 

facturing installations, two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s industrial establishments today are concen- 
trated in 10 states, according to a preliminary 
‘summary report of the Census of Manufactures, 
released by the Census Bureau. Of the 204,801 
establishments enumerated by the bureau, 153,957 
are located in these states. They employ 9,652,000 
of the total of all employees (14,292,000 for the 
entire country) and 7,944,000 of all production 
workers (11,918,000 for the country). The 10 
ranking states accounted for more than $51 billion 
(65 per cent) of the nation’s total of $74 billion 
of value added by manufacture. 

Ranked in terms of value added by manufacture in 
1947, the 10 most important states were New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, 
California, Massachusetts, Indiana and Wisconsin. This 
ranking is the same as that shown for 1939 except that 
in the interim California advanced over Massachusetts, 
rising from 8th to 7th place, and Wisconsin displaced 
Connecticut from 10th place. 


Planned Marketing 


jE Saskatchewan commercial fishermen may dis- 
pose of their catch through the Fish Board. It 
appears from the Government’s News Bulletin 
that the majority of the fishermen in this Can- 
adian province have now decided to adopt again 
the policy, first introduced a year or two ago. 
Only at Two Lakes did the fishermen vote against 
marketing their fish through the Board. 

It is not obligatory for Saskatchewan fishermen to 
sell to the Board; they may chose to contract with pri- 
vate dealers for their season’s catch, with Departmental 
assistance, if they desire, in drawing up contracts. There 
also remains to them a third choice, to sell as individuals 
to any dealer of their choosing. 


Regulating Tavern-Hours 


BX ee in our country the closing-hour of 
taverns has been extended too far into the 
wee hours of the morning, “beer parlors” in Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, since the 15th of August, 
must close at 10:00 p. m., while they may not open 
until 11:00 a. m. In addition they are required 
to close for an hour from 6:30 until 7:30 p. m. 


Zi 


Prior to 1940, beer parlors in the Province were open 
from 8:00 a. m. to 11:00 p. m. which, a member of the 
Government recently stated, was ‘altogether too long.” 
The 11:00 a. m. opening and 10:00 p. m. closing with 
the supper time closing added, represented a total re- 
duction of five hours per day. On the other hand, in 
the noble city-of Washington, the retail vendors of 
liquor recently made an effort to obtain permission to 
keep taverns open until 2:00 a. m. 


Farm Population 


A HIGH birth rate coupled with a low death 

rate resulted in an increase of 336,000 per- 
sons in the farm population in 1948, and at the 
beginning of this year, 27,776,000 persons were 
living on United States farms. 

The 1.2 percent increase in the farm population 
during 1948 was slightly below the 1.7 percent 
gain for the total United States population. At 
the beginning of 1949, 19 out of 100 Americans 
lived on farms, about the same proportion as in 
other recent years but less than before the war 
when 23 out of 100 were on farms. 

Compared with January 1, 1940, the farm popu- 
lation at the beginning of this year was down 8.2 
percent. The New England States contrasted 
sharply with the over-all trend, the farm popula- 
tion gaining 221/ percent. The Pacific States also 
showed a gain with the number of farm residents 
up 51/4 percent. 


The gain in New England occurred during the period 
of demobilization from the armed forces. Much of it was 
due to the housing shortage in cities that caused persons 
with urban jobs to seek residences on farms, though con- 
tinuing to hold nonfarm jobs. The gain in the Pacific 
States since 1940, actually reflects an expansion in agri- 
culture. 


Electricity From the Air 


MOVE which stirs the imagination has been 

inaugurated by the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board by contracting for the design and 
construction of an experimental windmill for gen- 
erating electricity in Orkney. This windmill will 
be the first of its kind in Britain and will have a 
blade diameter of 60 ft. 

The Board has already co-operated with the Electrical 
Research Association in the latter’s work in the pos- 
sibilities of large scale electricity generation by wind. 
As the selection of Orkney shows, exposed positions are 
required for this method of electricity generation, and 
much will depend upon the amount of electricity that 
can be thus produced and the extent of the area over 
which it can be transmitted. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 
A Contribution to the Study of 


Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Investigation Continued 
NEE to be investigated were the two Fran- 


ciscan institutions in Teutopolis, St. Joseph’s 
College and St. Francis Novitiate. While our 
school children were finishing their parade to the 
cemetery, Mr. Kerrick satisfied himself with re- 
gard to the spirit of loyalty of the professors and 
students of the college. Approaching, he found 
a large flag flowing from the tower. One member 
of the faculty, Rev. Alois Fromm, had been re- 
ported as still an alien, though he had been in the 
country more than ten years. However, the latter 
showed that in consequence of frequent transfers 
during his student years from one institution to 
another, he had never been in one place long 
enough to secure his second papers. In fact, Mr. 
_ Kerrick was very favorably impressed, as he told 
me himself, by the unrestrained discipline of the 
students and their unfeigned respect for their su- 
periors, which he had observed on his stroll over 
the campus in company with Father Rector. 


Charges against St. Francis Novitiate 


It should be noted that all Franciscan houses 
are properly called friaries in English, houses of 
the Order of Friars Minor (O.F.M.). Since the 
term friary was so strange to the German settlers, 
when the Franciscans came to Teutopolis, they 
called the friary “Kloster” (cloister)—that is 
what they had called it in the Old Country. Lat- 
er they named it monastery. Since, however, it 
should be called a friary, it will be known as such 
in this story. The superior of a friary of full 
‘ canonical status is called guardian. © 


The Charges 


The charges against the friary were fantastic, 
to say the least. The reports about the under- 
ground tunnel to the sisters’ convent and the dry 
cistern with the one hundred baby skeletons ap- 
peared too silly to Mr. Kerrick to deserve atten- 
tion. But what about this? The friary was 
seriously supposed to be a combination of bar- 


racks and munition factory. At regular intervals 
a truck was seen driving into the courtyard of the 
friary. It brought in the raw material for the 
manufacture of ammunition; also, at fairly regu- 
lar intervals, at least a part of the finished pro- 
duct was carted under cover to the college. Most 
of the fifty-five to sixty inmates of the friary were 
Germans. The following six were aliens or alien 
enemies: Bro. Edmund Wissmann, an experienced 
German soldier; Bro. Anselm Peschel, a Ba- 
varian druggist or chemist; Bro. James Yecevicz, 
a Lithuanian; Bro. Norbert Majoros, a Hungar- 
ian; Bro. Hugoline, a Bohemian; and Fr. Engel- 
bert Bienek, a Polish cleric. I examined the six 
names and found to my surprise that all these 
outlandish names were spelled correctly. The 
informer had taken evident pains not to make a 
mistake. Furthermore, the approximately thirty- 
five younger members of the community held 
daily military exercises in the garden. They all 
wore long, dark military coats with an odd head- 
gear which they occasionally pulled over their 
heads. Bro. Edmund, the “experienced German 
soldier’, was the officer supervising the military 
drills. Moreover, this military organization had 
some sort of a fieldpiece with which they held 
target practice. Nobody had ever seen it; but 
everybody had heard it. Finally the guardian of 
the friary, whose real name no one seemed to 
know, was the driving force behind all this in- 
triguing; and the purpose of ali the perfidious ac- 
tivities was to join the armed uprising of the alien 
enemies, which over-zealous snoopers sensed to be 
brewing all over the country by this time. Mr. 
Kerrick, having communicated these charges to 
me, suggested that possibly the best way to ex- 
pedite the matter would be to cite the guardian 
before him, and requested, if he were in any way 
available, that I notify this guardian. 


A Surprise 

Myself: Mr. Kerrick, there will be no difficulty 
to cite this mysterious dignitary. He is confront- 
ing you right now; he is speaking to you; he is 
nobody else than myself; and I surrender myself 
to you. 

It was now Mr. Kerrick’s turn to be baffled. 
He looked at me in dumb surprise, no doubt at 
the duplicity of my character. I had been recom- 
mended to him as the most reliable person in this 
suspicious community; and now I sat before him 
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unmasked as the arch-intriguer, self-confessed, and 
unabashed. 

Mr. Kerrick (hesitatingly): Well, Father, how 
is this possible! 

Myself: Mr. Kerrick, I hope this will be made 
clear to you, as I proceed to unravel the tangle. 
Let us commence with the munition factory which 
I will personally accompany you to inspect, if you 
desire. 

Mr. Kerrick: Would you, please, Father, tell me 

first what you know about it. 

Myself: Very well, Mr. Kerrick, would you, 
please, come over to this window (he did) and 
look across the courtyard. You see that low wing 
of the friary, with the chimney on it? 

Mr. Kerrick: Yes, Father. 

Myself: Now this is our munition factory. Bro. 
Edmund, the “experienced German soldier” oper- 
ates it. He produces the ammunition for us, not, 
however, to attack our country, but to “keep the 
wolf from our door’! You see, Mr. Kerrick, that 
is Our bakery. The Brother of the friary bakes 
bread for both institutions with their more than 
300 inmates, mostly young men. And you know 
what an important factor good, substantial bread 
is in the health of young people; and let me tell 
you, Mr. Kerrick, they consume a lot of this am- 
munition, morning, noon and evening. That also 
explains the cart that takes the finished product 
of the factory over to the college; surely, the 
Brother throws an oilcloth over the bread to pro- 
tect it, sometimes against rain, more frequently 
against the dust that is stirred up on that unpaved 
street leading to the college. You see that cloud 
of dust that even now comes rolling over the 
wall into the courtyard? It would seem to me, 
Mr. Kerrick, that should explain the truck, the 
factory, the carting of the finished product to the 
college, and the consumption. Best of all, there 
is no harm done to anyone. Shall we now pro- 
ceed to the inspection ? 

Mr. Kerrick (laughing heartily): No, Father, 
there is no need of an inspection tour. I am sat- 
isfied. I see, you are operating a munition plant 
of the best type. No harm done at all. Keep it 
up. I wish you success. Let us proceed with 
the other points. 


Military exercises 
Myself: Very well, Mr. Kerrick, let us proceed 
then to our military exercises. What are they? 
And who performs them? These are done by 
our clerics, and their estimated number of about 
thirty-five to forty is right. I might mention here 


Pak 


that also the estimate of the total number of friars 
in this institution is correct, fifty-five to sixty. 
As to their nationality, we may assume that the 
majority of them are incidentally of German des- 
cent. We are not particularly interested in that. 
Our alumni are from a variety of nationalities. 
The clerics come to our friary for three years after 
they have completed their junior college studies. 
This first year they are novices in religious life. 
The next two years they, studying for the priest- 
hood, continue their classical studies: English, 
Latin, Greek, German, Church history, the history 
of our Order, etc. The long brown military coat 
they are supposed to wear, is the habit of our 
Order, such as I have on. The puzzling headgear 
is their capuche, cowl, such as mine. They pull 
that over their heads (I showed how it is done), 
to protect their shaven crown against sunshine, 
rain and wind. On ordinary afternoons, they fre- 
quently take some of their outdoor exercises in a 
body, marching to and fro on the concrete walks. 
On free afternoons, they play tennis, croquet, vol- 
leyball, and other games. Naturally they have 
no commanding officer; but they have a “senior” 
(cleric). He functions as an intermediary: he re- 
lays the wishes and instructions of the superiors 
to his fellow clerics and is their spokesman before 
the superiors. Would you perhaps, Mr. Kerrick, 
like to ask some questions? 
Mtr. Kerrick: No, Father, just continue. 
Myself: All right, Mr. Kerrick. 


That fieldpiece 

Yes, there is that portentous fieldpiece yet to be 
explained. I am sorry to report, Mr. Kerrick, that 
the artillery of our military setup was completely 
put out of commission last New Year's day. That 
is the date on which our only gunner, old Bruder 
Franz, (that is what everybody in town called 
him) died of old age. He was some eighty years 
old. However to facilitate the explanation, Mr. 
Kerrick, allow me to ask you a question. 

Mr. Kerrick: Gladly, Father. 

Myself: Do you happen to know, Mr. Kerrick, 
what blue jays are? 

Mr. Kerrick: I certainly do. 

Myself: That will help me a great deal, you 
will, then, also know their depredatory habits. On 
account of the shrubbery, many bushes and trees 
in our friary garden, many birds, including wrens, 
“chippies’’, robins, redbirds, thrushes and others, 
love to build their nests in this exceptionally quiet 
spot; blue jays too. In spring the latter constant- 
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ly prey on the other birds. Moreover, we have 
also a vineyard; and in fall the blue jays inces- 
santly make inroads upon the grapes. Bruder 
Franz loved the gentle birds and the vineyard 
and hated the blue jays proportionately. In fact 
he waged a perennial war upon them. His only 
weapon was an old, single-barreled breech-loader. 
His shots were terrific. He loaded his shells not 
with bird-shot, but with a sort of buck-shot. Be- 
cause the Bruder was old and shaky, with his eye- 
sight failing, he had to cover a good deal of 
territory. with his shot, to make sure of his game. 
His blasts jingled the windows of the friary and 
scared the horses of the farmers on the street. 
The farmers more than once complained to me 
about it. I tried to persuade the Bruder to aban- 
don his blunderbus and promised him a neat, up- 
to-date gun. But Bruder Franz would not take 
any chances with any new-fangled gun, which he 
feared he could not learn to operate, whilst he 
was sure of success with his “fieldpiece’. And 
he was. I remember well how he, at the end of 
last fall’s campaign, showed me triumphantly a 
string of 107 carrions of blue jays, that is, of what 
was left of them after his blasts. I can assure 
you, Mr. Kerrick, that no Mohawk chief was 
ever more proud of the scalps of his enemies, 
than Bruder Franz was of his trophies. But there 
I was between the complaints of the farmers and 
Bruder Franz’s displeasure. I decided to bear 
with the complaints of the farmers and leave it 
to time to extricate me from my dilemma. It did. 
The death of Bruder Franz silenced the ‘field- 
piece’ for good—The first reaction of my ex- 
planation on Mr. Kerrick was a hearty laugh. 
Then he said: Father, I am truly amazed ati the 
fantastic inventions of an imagination stirred by 
jealousy, fear and bigotry!—But what about the 
aliens, Father, of whom you are supposed to have 
charge. They are six. Could you arrange for 
me to meet them? I must examine them person- 
ally. 
The Aliens 


Myself: Yes, Mr. Kerrick, we have some aliens 
in the friary; and I am perfectly willing to accom- 
modate you. You may occupy the adjoining room. 
I shall introduce them to you one by one or all 
six together, as you may choose, Mr. Kerrick. 

Mr. Kerrick: Let me stay right here, Father. 
You will, please, bring them in together; and I 
want you to stay with us, as I examine them. Do 
they speak English enough to get along with 
them? 
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Myself: They do, Mr. Kerrick. ‘hey are no 
ninnies. If they were, we could not use them in 
our Order. Only the Lithuanian, having enjoyed 
but little schooling in his home country, may 
have some difficulty with his grammar. But he 
is not. backward, and I am convinced you two 
will get along together. 

Mr. Kerrick: Very well, Father, you may fetch 
them. I did; and as I introduced them to him, 
I mentioned their names, their nationality, their 
particular line of work; requested him to examine 
the gentlemen, as he might deem necessary, and 
call on me, if he should need an interpreter. I 
sat down. At first there was naturally an em- 
barrassing silence. Then Mr. Kerrick broke the 
ice. He pretended that he was surprised that they 
were not fighting one another, since the different 
countries from which they hailed were at war. 
A gentle smile was the first reaction on the part 
of the six; then Bro. Edmund, the “experienced 
German soldier”, remarked: That is no reason why 
we should be fighting one another. We are 
Americans. 

Mr. Kerrick: Boys (thus familiarly Mr. Ker- 
tick addressed them now), I like that spirit. But 
on account of the report I have about you, I feel 
obligated to check up on you more in detail. I 
want you to be sincere with me and fear not. It 
is to your advantage. Then Mr. Kerrick proceed- 
ed to inquire from each one from what country he 
had come, when and why he had come to America 
and why, especially since they all had their first 
papers, they had not yet become fully naturalized. 
They gave satisfactory explanations; two had not 
been in this country long enough, and the other 
four had changed residence too often. 

Mr. Kerrick continued: Boys, I feel obliged to 
ask a few more questions. Are you willing to 
take out your second papers, as soon as possible, 
in order to become full-fledged American citizens ? 

The Boys (each in his turn): I am gladly will- 
ing. That is the reason why I left the land of 
my birth. I want to enjoy the privilege of an 
American citizen. 

Mr. Kerrick: Do you realize, boys, that having 
become citizens of this country, you may be draft- 
ed for our army by our government and thus be 
obliged to go to war against your native country, 
possibly against your own brothers ? 

The Boys: We fully realize this obligation and 
we shall do our best to live up to it. 

Mr. Kerrick: Father, you have here six fine 
young men. I trust them. I am convinced they 
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will make first class citizens. Boys (turning to formers provoke these foreigners, especially the 
them), Iam proud of you. The country is proud German-Americans, into some imprudent remark 
of Cal to shake hands with each one of against our government and then report them to 
ae Ic ries You have nothing to fear. Washington. These are the ones that should be 
you 200d luck. You may go.—Mt. Kerrick punished. However, I must proceed. There are 
was visibly moved and said to me: Father, yours comer more lens lotte oh t . hom I 
is a typical case. Not one of a thousand is Paietece faa Tk 


founded upon facts. Many times these vile in- (To be continued) 
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ity of life. When Friars were punished for irregu- 
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Review as diocesan priests. Other Friars could not even be 
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of a man who has made a lasting contribution to _ stress the fact that the great majority of the Friars could 
shaping the course of the Catholic Church in modern _ plead not guilty: they made profession on the mitigated 
times. Girolamo Seripando was privileged to intensify Rule and were not obliged to greater strictness. On 
spirituality as General of the great Order of Augustinian the other hand the General Seripando caused the stricter 
Hermits, as Bishop of Salerno and foremost as Legate at of Reformed Augustinians to be suppressed to introduce 
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phaned when he was still a boy, he was educated by under the direction of Seripando. A note by the trans- 
an uncle. At the age of fifteen he joined the Augustin- lator on this subject would have enhanced the value 
ian Hermits (1507 or 1508) and was ordained priest of his translation for American readers. 
in 1512. He soon became known as a great preacher The war against heresy was one of the most onerous 
in various cities of Italy, and he continued to cultivate abors of the General Setipando. Luther, the author 
his humanistic studies which helped to make him fa- of the Reformation, was an Augustinian Friar who had 
mous as public speaker. His later efficiency as positive many followers not only in Germany but also in Italy 
theologian and patrologist would have been impos- and elsewhere. Just as many or even more Lutheran 
sible without his literary excellence as a Latin scholar. sympathizers were found in all other Orders. The 
On the other hand his Platonic education proved a author, like other church historians, has no explanation 
handicap, and during the years 1538 and 1539 he of this widespread sympathy for Luther's teaching. It 
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was Luther, the Mystic, who exerted his strong appeal 
especially in Italy. The words of St. John (6, 64): 
“Tt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing” in its Lutheran explanation worked havoc in 
many minds and brought about the downfall of the 
greatest Italian Reformer, the Capuchin General Ber- 
natdino Ochino. The ideas of the Fraticelli were only 
externally repressed but suddenly found new life in the 
movement of the German Reformation. 

In 1552 Seripando resigned as General of the Aug- 
ustinian Order; he was very pessimistic regarding the 
future. 

In April 1545 Seripando went to Trent to take part 
in the Council as General of an exempt Order. Hence- 
forth the story of his life is the story of the Council of 
Trent; 457 pages of the 703 of the work describe the 
activity of Seripando at that momentous legislative as- 
sembly. 

An excellent account of the problems and struggles 
which those at the Council of Trent had to contend with 
is presented by Jedin. The preparation of the decree 
on justification revealed that even bishops had not a 
clear conception about the difference of the Catholic 
view from the Lutheran. An archbishop went so far 
as to declare in the session of the Council that we are 
justified by faith alone. Even Seripando was accused of 
Lutheranism when he tried to stress the merit of Jesus 
Christ. It was at these sessions that the Franciscan 
theologians proved of the greatest service in formulat- 
ing the final decree. 

The discussions on the obligation of bishops and pas- 
tors to reside in their dioceses and parishes led up to a 
serious impasse. At first the pope was in favor of the 
discussion, but later he feared that the discussion might 
lead to the ticklish controversy about the relationship 
of the pope to the council and that schism might re- 
sult, as it did once before at the Council of Basel. The 
discussion could not be suppressed, since this procedure 
would seriously injure the prestige of the pope and the 
Council. So the discussion went on between the two 
parties, the one in favor of declaring that residence of 
bishops in their diocese was a divine law and the other 
opposed to such teaching. Long-winded speeches fol- 
lowed which nauseated the legates and could not be 
stopped in order not to imperil the liberty of the Coun- 
cil. Since the bishops were granted fullest liberty to 
speak, Seripando as legate of the Council limited the 
speeches of the theologians. This regulation was fla- 
grantly transgressed by the Jesuit Salmeron who had 
been sent to the Council as papal theologian. 

The Pope was chagrined by the course of things. He 
sent a number of subservient prelates to Trent which 
was looked on as an attempt to pack thé Council. The 
governments of Germany, Spain and France increased 
the tension by their demands for reform. Only Cath- 
olic Portugal remained loyal to the papal curia. Now 
the ultramontane and Italian parties were in battle with 
each other. What the pope had been anxious to avoid 
happened. The episcopal patty which resented the least 
act of interference of the pope in their dioceses united 
with the French Gallican bishops who lined up together 
against the doctrine of papal primacy. Negotiations 
were deadlocked for months; the Council was stagnant. 
At the height of the storm when the ship of the Coun- 
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cil seemed hopelessly grounded, Seripando died, wel- 
coming death as his great deliverer (March 17, 1563). 
He had been cardinal for two years and nineteen days 
and legate at the Council for two years and thirteen 
days. 

The deadlock of the Council was caused to a certain 
extent*by the pope who listened to the reports of the 
third legate and made demands which could not be 
carried out. Seripando wrote: The Curia was as gul- 
lible as ever about false reports coming from irrespons- 
ible persons. Later history has brilliantly justified 
Seripando who stood up for the liberty of the Council. 
A restriction on the freedom of speech would have 
later given the enemies of the Council welcome reasons 
for rejecting its decisions as forced and unfree. The 
ship of the Council was set afloat by Cardinal Morone 
who possessed the fullest confidence of the pope. 
Against him the enemies.of Seripando could not pre- 
vail, a mighty leader who could dare to offend friend 
or foe. 

The present work is the most important contribution 
to Church History of these latter years. It states im- 
partially the successes and failures of the Cardinal Seri- 
pando. It is based on a stupendous wealth of source 
material. Unfortunately the translator impaired the 
value of the work by suppressing references to “‘most 
of the manuscript sources utilized in the archives and 
libraries of Bologna, Florence, Milan, Naples, Padua, 
Rome and Salerno.” All this is done to save a few 
pages of space and has the great disadvantage that in 
case a scholar wishes to verify certain statements, he has 
to consult the original. The author does not conceal 
unpleasant things. Accordingly, we read of the nepotism 
and gullibility of the pope, of the ‘‘full-fledged ora- 
torial duels” between bishops at the Council, of the 
“bitter quarrels’’ between bishops, of the obstructions 
by “long-winded speeches’, of double-dealing of 
bishops and the third Cardinal legate, of secret nego- 
tiations to win over members of the opposition, of 
stormy meetings broken off, of parties standing em- 
battled against each other, of the Council’s barometer 
standing at storm, of turmoil and controversy in the 
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embattled forces, of bitter hatred of the bishops for 
the tactics of the legates, of the atmosphere of resent- 
ment among the bishops, of Fathers of the Council 
mercilessly plucking apart the draft submitted to them, 
of demands of the one party met with counter-demands 
of the other, of three groups of opposition. A month 
before his death Seripando wrote “‘that reason had been 
enslaved by passion.” At another time he wrote that 
there “were mutual recriminations such as: Spaniards 
wish to limit the authority of the pope and Italians 
goaded on by their ambitions.” The work of the Coun- 
cil was also paralyzed by the vacillation of the papal 
curia, so that the senior legates did not know how they 
stood with the curia. 

The author of this work was archivist of the now 
destroyed Archdiocese of Breslau. A competent judge 
might disagree with him in minor details. Yet the 
whole will stand the severest test of criticism. Men of 
the legal profession will find in the work particularly 
welcome information. 


J. M. LENHART, O.Cap. 
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"THE VEREIN’” 


HERE is a growing tendency on the part of the 

Catholic Press of our Country to refer to our nation- 
al organization simply as ““THE VEREIN.” As far as 
we can remember, this tendency began about a decade 
ago. It has now become quite the common practice, 
as was in evidence when in recent months our Catholic 
newspapers carried accounts of the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 


Not only the Press, however, but people generally 
seem to identify us most readily as ‘THE VEREIN.” 
No less a personage than our Apostolic Delegate, in his 
message to the 1949 National Convention, wrote: “Our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has graciously deigned to 
impart his Apostolic Benediction to the Officers and 
Members of “THE VEREIN.” An army chaplain, in 
a recent letter of thanks for religious articles received 
from the Central Bureau, expresses himself thus: “We 
are grateful to THE VEREIN for supplying us, etc.” 

To the casual reader the implications contained in 
these observations may seem insignificant. We think 
otherwise. It must be borne in mind that the Press 
and the people who know us as “THE VEREIN” are not 
in our movement. Their contact with us is, so to speak, 
from without. They can know us only from our ac- 
tivities and achievements. Their manner of reference 
when speaking or writing of the Central Verein is most 
likely to be without the bias naturally expected in an 
active enthusiastic member. 


When, therefore, an organization like ours comes to 
be known to the general public by its name in briefest 
form, a tribute is implied that should not be permitted to 
go unnoticed. Let us explain. The legal title of our 
organization is ‘“The Catholic Central Verein of Amer- 
ica.” At the time of its inception it was called ‘“The 
German Roman Catholic Central Verein of North 
America.” An organization seeks to identify itself both 
as to nature and purpose by its name. A lengthy title 
indicates the greater need of more detailed informa- 
tion, particularly for those who are not members. A 
brief title, on the other hand, implies that the society 
is well established in the popular mind and is recog- 
nized most readily. For this reason we may regard as 
inconceivable that any Catholic editor in the past century 
would have been so rash as to refer to our organization 
as THE VEREIN. His readers simply would not have 
understood. Yet today this is becoming the common 
form of reference for the Central Verein and there 
seems to be no fear of misunderstanding. 


May we point out another implication. The word 
“verein” is really a common noun. As such, it is appli- 
cable to any and all things in a given category, namely, 
the category of “‘society” or “organization.” Hence its 
being designated a “common” noun. When, however, 
a certain individual entity in a given category so excels 
as to become a type, or a most faithful representation of 
the ideal, it automatically assumes as its own name the 
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word which otherwise would only classify it. It is 
thus we refer to the great St. Paul as “the Apostle.” 

By a like token the Central Verein is now freely spok- 
en of as “THE VEREIN.” This has come about, not 
by any direct efforts on the part of our society or its 
officers, but simply as a result of the gradual evolution 
of the public attitude and estimate of the CV. What 
more eloquent testimony of recognition could one de- 
sire? We must bear in mind, however, that this recog- 
nition was not won without merit. For nigh unto a 
century the Central Verein has devoted itself quietly and 
perseveringly to its mission. The emphasis may have 
varied from one decade to another in the sense that 
this or that particular project or question received prime 
consideration. But always the ultimate objective was 
kept within focus, so that there was never a danger that 
the CV would lose its identity. 

And now after over nine decades, the same society 
which once had to spell out its nature and mission in 
a lengthy title of nine words in English, is so con- 
veniently and aptly identified by a simple “THE VER- 
EIN,” or even ‘““VEREIN”’ alone. 

Would that this could have been foreseen by those 
stalwart Catholic pioneers who met in Baltimore in 
1855 to lay the foundations for our society. No better 
assurance, humanly speaking, could have been given 
them that they were building an enduring organization 
which would remain steadfast in its idealism and pur- 
pose. What would have gladdened their hearts par- 
ticularly is the satisfaction of seeing an English Catholic 
Press writing freely of “THE VEREIN,” sensing no 
difficulty whatsoever in the fact that “‘verein” is a word 
~ of German origin. 

As we see it, our present membership of the CV is 
not charged with the task of giving a new name to our 
organization (would not this appear almost presump- 
tion?) but is rather in duty-bound to maintain fidelity 
to our cause. Or, shall we say that we will not change 
our name, so that we may the more easily remain faith- 
ful to our mission? 

Fr. VICTOR SUREN 


Legacies for the Foundation Fund 


1 be: the course of the past four or five weeks the Bu- 
reau received three legacies and in addition one life 
membership fee. 

Over twenty years ago, the late Fr. Chas. W. Oppen- 
heim of Raymond, Illinois, insured his life for $1,000 
making the Central Bureau the beneficiary. In addition 
his will provided for another gift of $500. Both sums 
have been paid and added to the Endowment Fund. 

Similarly the estate of the late Rev. James J. Wallrapp, 
who spent the greater part of his life in the service of 
the Church in Oklahoma, yielded $700, in addition to 
several pieces of property, the value of which has not 
yet been determined. To these legacies was added the 
life membership fee deposited by Mr. Bernard K. 
Ademmer, of Minnesota. All in all, therefore, the 
Foundation Fund was increased by $2,300 in the course 
of a few weeks. 
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National Convention 


Be are progressing satisfactorily for the 1950 
Conventions of Catholic Central Verein of America 


and the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, to be held in 
Quincy, Illinois. The date has been set for Saturday, 
August 19 to Wednesday, August 23. These days are 
agreeable to Most Rev. William O’Connor, Bishop of 
Springfield in Illinois, who will participate in the Con- 
vention. 

In anticipation of the Convention in Quincy, 
where the home office of the Western Catholic Union 
is located, the organization’s Supreme President has ad- 
dressed to the members the following statement: 

“We hope that every Branch of the Western Catholic 
Union will be affiliated with the State unit and that all 
of these State units will send representatives to the 
Quincy Convention, particularly those in the States of 
Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, because they are close to 
Quincy.” 

This preliminary article on the Central Verein Con- 
vention of 1950, published in the Western Catholic 
Union Record, expresses the hope that both the Papal 
Delegate in the United States and Cardinal Stritch, of 
Chicago, may consent to attend the event. It is pointed 
out that the Bishop of Springfield, in whose Diocese 
Quincy is situated, has already promised to read the 
pontifical Mass on the opening day of the Convention. 

At one time Quincy was intended to be an episcopal 
city, but Alton was ultimately chosen for the residence 
of the Bishop of the second Diocese to be established 
in Illinois. Because of its central location, Springfield 
was ultimately chosen for the seat of the See. 


Subscription Price of SJR to be 
Increased 


jE obvious reasons, Soctal Justice Review has never 
been a money-making endeavor. The seriousness 
of the purposes it serves precludes it should be a popu- 
lar magazine. But even publications of the latter type 
have been obliged to raise their subscription price, as 
have weeklies and dailies, because of the extremely high 
cost of labor and material, particularly paper. 

The Committee on Catholic Action of the CV has 
long hesitated to increase the subscription price, but 
circumstances have now made it inevitable this should 
be done. Hence, the matter was submitted to the Board 
of Directors of the CV at the last annual convention; 
both bodies decided the annual subscription price of So- 
cial Justice Review should be raised from $2 to $2.50. 
This is little more than the price of production and 
overhead. 

The new price is to go into effect on the first of 
January of the coming year, 1950. We are convinced 
that our subscribers, realizing the correctness of our 


contention, will cheerfully bear the added expense, which 
is after all not burdensome. 
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Most Rev. Bishop Muench’s 


New Appointment 


Te meet the changed conditions of political affairs 

in Germany, it was necessary to accord Most Rev. 
Aloysius J. Muench a new status. Hence, while thus 
far he has acted as Papal Visitator in Germany, Bishop 
Muench has now been appointed Regent, Apostolic 
Nunciature in Germany. 

The Bishop has filled an office that demanded of him 
great tact, patience and endurance, with distinction. 
While his clergy and people in the Diocese of Fargo 
and his numerous friends in other States would wish 
for his return to our country, they feel that in the office, 
to which he has been assigned by the Holy See, he is 
engaged in a mission of great importance for the welfare 
of the Church, and the Catholics of Germany. 

While Bishop Muench is not, of course, in the first 
place a dispenser of charity, he is anxious to alleviate 
the dire want of priests and lay people, particularly of 
the refugees and exiles. Any gifts intended for him 
may be sent to the Central Bureau for transmission. 


Forgotten Refu gees 


T last American Catholics have discovered, what had 

been kept from them, that, as against a few hun- 
dred thousand Displaced Persons in Germany, there are 
twelve million Expellees and Refugees for whom the 
German people are expected to provide shelter, food and 
clothing, an impossible task. Our Bureau has known 
of the terrible predicament and suffering of these people 
and has aided them to the best of its abilities for the 
past two years. This is so well known over there that 
every mail contains letters from refugees and expellees 
begging for help. Letters find their way to us even 
from people in the Russian Zone. In most cases the 
writers add to their petition the recommendation of their 
pastor. One such communication declares: 

“TI verify the statement that Mr. N. N. suffers from 
serious heart trouble and is badly in need of good food. 
He is a zealous Catholic, who is always willing to assist 
in all parish activities. I heartily recommend that he 
should be charitably assisted.” 

The conditions in that part of Germany, located be- 
hind the Iron Curtain are particularly serious at the 
present time. Fortunately, it is possible to have food 
packages delivered in the Russian Zone. Even clothing 
packages reach their destination safely, we know from 
recent experience. 


From the beginning of his mission in Germany, as- 
signed to him by the Holy See, Most Rev. Bishop 
Muench, of Fargo, N. D., has written an account of his 
journeys, experiences and observations in Europe for 
the Catholic Action News, a Diocesan monthly publi- 
cation. In the November issue he writes at some length 
on the conditions he found to prevail in the North 
German Diaspora, entrusted to the Bishop of Osna- 
brueck, Bishop William Berning, who by the way, was 
one of the European prelates who attended the memor- 
able CV Convention, conducted at Springfield, Illinois, 
in 1926. It is in that overwhelmingly Protestant part 
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of Germany hundreds of thousands of expellees from 
ie East have been herded, the majority of them Cath- 
olics. 

Having reached Flensburg, in Schleswig, Bishop 
Muench remarks: 

“If our good-hearted, generous Americans could see 
what we saw, they would rush to help, even though it 
meant giving the last dollar in their pockets. They 
would see wan, haggard faces with the light of joy gone 
out of their eyes; children with thin arms and legs, 
badly clothed, and experiencing few of the joys of 
childhood days; men without work, sullen, desolate 
looks on their faces; barracks that are not homes; a 
widow with four children crowded into one room that 
serves as a kitchen, parlor, and bedroom; two families 
in a room in which there ought to be one; four and 
five families in rooms large enough for scarcely two. 
Words fail one to describe the scene of misery. We 
asked the children who greeted us with a few songs 
what they wanted: “Chocolate, candy,” they cried; they 
had somewhere tasted such sweets, perhaps in their 
homeland; the memory lived on. What else do you 
want? “Underwear,” cried one; “stockings,” another; 
“sweaters,” a third; and so it went on. They need 
warm clothes, winter is near. They need shoes, blank- 
ets, shawls, overcoats—well, anything that will make 
the winter more comfortable than it was for them last 
year. Fuel is scarce, and the barracks are poor, cracked, 
defenceless against wintry blasts. Thank God, that you 
are not an expellee. Express your thanks by giving 
even what you yourself may need.” 

The Central Bureau long ago began to supply refu- 
gees with Care and Caritas-Copenhagen food packages, 
and whenever possible, with blanket packages. From” 
shipments of clothing etc., received from our members, 
numerous packages have been sent on their way to refu- 
gees. Among them, let us add, there are many Sisters 
who were forced to abandon their cloisters and convents 
in Silesia and elsewhere. Hence, we would beg our 
members to help us continue this work. 


The rather belated campaign for clothing, intended 
to supply the needs of the exiles crowded into Germany, 
is intended to relieve a serious situation, the nature of 
which a letter addressed to the Bureau by the Superior, 
Sister Speziosa, of St. Ann’s Home at Dorsten, West- 
phalia, explains. Writing at the beginning of October 
she says: 

“Excuse me, please, that I should once more trouble 
you with a letter, but dire want obliges me to do so, 
because of the approach of winter. Wherever I look, 
there is a lack of supplies for adults and children, young 
girls, men and women. Our children have a long way 
to go to school and their clothing is more than flimsy. 
Had we the money, it would not be necessary to beg, 
because you can buy most anything here now, but our 
income, which depends entirely on charity, is very 
meager and barely pays for the food we need. And 
you must also know that we shelter only poor people, 
most of whom come to us in rags. Hence, you may 
know that we must really carry on a struggle for ex- 
istence. Should it be impossible for you to help us, 
you may perhaps know some other organization able 
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to do so, because it is hard for the Mother of a Home 
such as ours not to be able to dress the children and old 
people warmly in winter. Warm clothing will be quite 
welcome, because we can alter everything.” 


Having arrived in Germany completely destitute, . 


most of the refugees and expellees even today are with- 
out bed linens of any kind. Some of them even lack 
blankets and quilts, while quite a few still sleep on 
the floors of the habitations assigned to them, possibly 
in buildings that were bombed in the war or in bunkers 
and barracks. Hence, requests for bed linens, towels, 
quilts and blankets reach the Bureau frequently. When 
such requests are properly verified, efforts are made 
to relieve the situation. 

‘Let me assure you that you have rendered my family 
and myself a great service by sending us a Care house- 
hold linen package,’ a woman writes. ‘Although it is 
possible to buy all kinds of things in Germany at the 
present time, I would not be able to think of buying 
bed linens, because if I did we would have no money 
left to pay for food.” 

The writer has words of praise for the assistance our 
organization has extended to the refugees in Germany. 
She speaks of this action as ‘‘almost unbelievable” and 
looks upon it as a demonstration of practical Christi- 
anity in times so materialistic as the present. 


Together with his thanks for two Care packages the 
Pastor of a parish at Darmstadt in Hessia, sends us a 
small photo of this year’s class of first communicants. 

. We are told that it was taken “in the yard of the com- 
pletely destroyed home for old people, formerly con- 
ducted by Franciscan Sisters. Also laid in ruins were 
the home of the Sisters, the rectory and the sacristy, 
together with the home of the janitor. The church 
was damaged and it continues to rain through the roof. 
I myself lost everything, down to the last handkerchief. 
Even today I have no bed. The cost of living is very 
high, in fact, the prices are out of reach for most people. 
However, as a priest, I am happy to be walking the Way 
of the Cross with people who have lost everything 
through or because they were expelled from their home- 
land. In my parish alone there are two thousand of 
the latter.” 

This priest addresses to us the request for black goods 
in behalf of a student of theology, who lacks a cassock. 


To the assurance, he would read ten Holy Masses for 
the living and the dead of his American benefactors— 
he had been sent a carton of soap and’two packages of 
food—a priest from the Mosel adds the following appeal 
for a fellow priest: 

“For some time past there has resided here with the 
Brothers of Charity, the former pastor of a village 
high in the mountains of the Eifel. While he was 
ill in a hospital, both his church and his parsonage were 
completely leveled while the place was almost destroyed. 
Since he has now recovered his health, he intends to ac- 
cept a parish in the near future. But he lacks so many 
things, before all clothing, underwear, bed linens, and 
other articles necessary for housekeeping. Hence, I 
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would ask of you to please help him in his needy condi- 
tion, should it be possible for you to do so. 


To the assurance, that the three packages of lard and 
the carton of soap received from us were extremely 
welcome, Rev. P. Franzen, $.A.C., adds the following 
remark: “Now I am in a position to invite to our Re- 
treat also some who have nothing, and particularly some 
exiles.” 


Local Organizations Sponsor Relief 


Wie in all too many cities of our country, where 
a considerable number of Germans are found, no 
efforts are being made to raise funds for the relief of the 
destitute people of Germany and Austria, Rochester, 
New York, has continued-to do so. Late in the summer 
the Federation of German Societies of that city conducted 
a German Day with satisfactory results. Many mem- 
bers of the CV cooperated in the undertaking, particu- 
larly those of the local Kolping Society. In consequence, 
the Bureau was given for its Relief Fund from this. 
source $700, at a time when, as previously reported, 
gifts for this necessary work were received but infre- 
quently. 

The check was forwarded to the Bureau by Mr. Wm. 
Wittmann, who wrote inter alia: “I know that the la- 
bors connected with this gift will be put into the shade 
by the joy of the recipients. Hence, we will strive to 
continue to do our best also in the future in the service 
of Christian Charity.” 

The local Kolping Branch has on its part adopted a 
number of societies in Germany and these have been 
sent packages of goods with a total weight of 22,000 
pounds. At the same time, the officers and members of 
the organization realize, that in comparison with the 
magnitude of the misery existing over there, even such 
efforts do not suffice to relieve the want of the many. 


In Philadelphia, the members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, St. Agatha’s Branch, have demonstrated 
their particular interest in German relief. The group 
invited both Franciscan and Dominican Tertiaries of 
the city to participate in a social hour, conducted on 
October 23. Dr. Austin J. App of La Salle College, 
who has visited Germany and Austria in the summer 
of the present year, spoke on the deplorable condi- 
tion of many millions of expellees. Members of the 
Philadelphia District of the CV likewise participated in 
the event. Some eight days previous Fr. Gerhard A. 
Fittkau, representative of St. Boniface Society of Ger- 


many, had spoken to a meeting, conducted in the Dis- 
trict League’s hall. 


A joint meeting of the CV of New York City and 
the local branch of the NCWU was held in Kolping 
House on October 26. President Albert Sattler presided. 
Mr. E. Henry Hoevel gave a detailed report of the 
State Convention held in Rochester on September 3-5. 
Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, honorary President of the 
NCWU and Chairman of the NCWU’s Infants’ Cloth- 
ing Campaign gave a description of conditions observed 
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by her during a four-weeks journey in Germany and in 
Rome earlier in the fall. 

Quite a number of members of the Catholic Union 
and the NCWU of Pennsylvania attended a special 
meeting of the St. Gerard Family Guild, in Pittsburgh, 
on October 13. Fr. Charles Moosman introduced the 
speaker of the occasion, Mrs. Mary F. Lohr, who de- 
scribed the conditions she observed to exist, especially 
in those parts of Germany that were devastated by 
bombs, or into which large numbers of refugees had 
been crowded since 1945. The speaker’s observations 
served to inspire all to assist in mitigating the extreme 
poverty from which the refugees suffer, and to help 
furnish the 300 churches to be built in Germany, as 
planned by the Holy Father, with vestments and sacred 
vessels. 


Kansas Convention 


RATIFYING” is the word most apt to describe the 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Union of Kansas which assembled in Garden Plain on 
October 26. Not the least gratifying feature was the 
re-affiliation of the entire Parish in Garden Plain with 
Our movement, the men with the CU and the women 
with the NCWU of Kansas. This achievement was 
due principally to the efforts and zeal of the Pastor of 
Garden Plain, the Reverend Gerald Beck, O.F.M., who 
without solicitation invited the Convention to his par- 
ish. 

At a preliminary meeting on the eve of the Conven- 
tion, the officers of the Kansas State Branch, under the 
chairmanship of President Peter Mohr, met with Father 
Gerald and a representative group of his parishioners. 
Father Suren, Co-Director of the Central Bureau, ex- 
plained the nature and object of the Central Verein and 
answered questions asked from the floor. It was this 
session served to introduce the men and women of 
Garden Plain to our Apostolate. 

Following the pattern of our national conventions, 
the Kansas meeting adopted a convention motto: “Only 
in God is man free. Those who separate from God 
fall immediately under the power of deceitful totali- 
tarian regimes.” (Pope Pius XII, Sept. 4, 1949). A 
resolution inspired by this motto was adopted under the 
caption, ‘Society Must Be Based on Morality.” Other 
resolutions adopted in addition to those of the National 
Convention concerned Displaced Persons, Expellees, 
Federal Aid to Education and the Use of the Missal. 
The resolutions committee acquitted itself with distinc- 

tion. ) 

Methods were discussed for immediate organiza- 
tion of the clothing drive for the German Expellees. A 
letter to the Convention from Albert J. Sattler, Presi- 
dent of the Cath. Central Verein of America instigated 
this charitable enterprise. 

The Catholic Union of Kansas feels itself singularly 
favored by the ardent support and patronage accorded 
it by the Bishop of Wichita, the Most Reverend Mark 
K. Carroll, D.D. Bishop Carroll presided at the Sol- 
emn Mass, which was offered by the Spiritual Director 
of the Kansas Union, the Reverend Arnold Weller. In 

addition to his full length sermon after the Mass, Bishop 
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Carroll addressed the afternoon mass meeting, as well 
as a later business session. 


By way of a program to secure new affiliations dur- 
ing the coming year, this Convention adopted a plan that 
well might be imitated elsewhere. Each parish repre- 
sented was assigned a specified non-affiliated parish 
which it will strive to interest in the CV movement. It 
is hoped thus to secure enough new affiliations to es- 
tablish District Leagues in various parts of the State. 


Worthy of special mention also was the Youth Meet- 
ing held in the evening. Almost three hundred young 
people engaged in organized games and various types 
of recreation. They were most attentive, however, tc 
serious talks given them by Father Gerald and Father 
Suren. 


As has been inferred, the Central Bureau was repre- 
sented by its Co-Director, who preached the sermon at 
the Solemn Mass and addressed the mass meeting. 


In the elections, Peter Mohr, of Maize, was again 
chosen for the office of President. 


Minnesota adds Life Member 


RECENT issue of the Catholic Aid News, official 

publication of the Catholic Aid Association of 
Minnesota, reported that the society at Heidelburg, with 
only sixteen members, had contributed $174 to the 
German and Austrian Relief Fund. But it was also 
said that the greater part of the sum had been contributed 
by the society's Secretary, Mr. Bernard K. Ademmer, 
who, together with some of his relations, had in fact, 
contributed $150. The item also reports that Mr. 
Ademmer had recently acquired a life membership in 
the Central Verein. 


But outside of Heidelburg little is known of this 
unassuming man, now sixty-eight years old, who became 
a member of the Catholic Aid Association some forty- 
three years ago. He has, moreover, filled the office of 
Secretary of the local unit for the past twenty years. It 
is also known that he was at one time, and may still 
be, a church organist. All in all, he is one of the many 
members of the Central Verein who, of unassuming de- 
meanor, pursue their way, fulfilling their obligations 
to God and man, and avoiding what is known as “‘popu- 
larity.’ We are glad to have men of this kind for life 
members. 


St. Paul D P Meeting 


ie his capacity of Diocesan Director of the St. Louis 
Resettlement Committee, Fr. Victor Suren attended a 
regional meeting in St. Paul, Minnesota, on October 31. 
Representatives of agencies engaged in the Displaced 
Persons Program in all the Mid-Western States had been 
invited by the Federal DP Commission to participate. 

Mr. Edward O’Connor, a member of the Federal 
Commission, was the principal speaker at the various 
sessions. Among the facts brought to the attention 
of those present was the desire on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to close all the DP camps in Europe as soon 
as possible. These camps are maintained by the In- 
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ternational Refugee Organization of which the United 
States is a member. Obviously, they constitute just an- 
other of the ever-increasing financial burdens that 
ultimately bear down upon the tax-laden citizen. 

It was revealed that over 100,000 Displaced Persons 
have thus far been resettled in our country. This is ap- 
proximately half of the total permitted by the DP Bull 
passed by the 80th Congress in 1948. A new bill to 
increase this quota was sent back to the committee in the 
closing days of the recent session of this Congress. 


Father to Orphans Jubilarian 


S O entirely devoted has been Msgr. George Eisenbach- 
er to his labors as Rector of Guardian Angel Or- 
phanage, Chicago, that he is little known to the members 
of the Central Verein, although he has been a constant 
friend of the organization for many years and a life 
member since April 1940. Although not the founder of 
the institution referred to, it is he that has made of it 
one of the outstanding works of charity in the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. Hence the occasion of Msgr. Eisen- 
bacher’s Golden Jubilee in the priesthood was an event 
of great significance in the history of this remarkable 
charity, to which the jubilarian devoted thirty-three 
years of the fifty of his priestly life. 

If Guardian Angel Orphanage were not located in a 
big city, where it occupies several blocks of land, on 
which stand many buildings and even a large parish 
church, the various groups of buildings would consti- 
tute a virtual village, inhabited by almost a thousand 
people, most of them of course, children and adoles- 
cents. No one would assume this complex of buildings 
to be a barrack-like affair, one big institution, because 
Msgr. Eisenbacher has developed the Cottage System. 
Moreover, the children and young people attending the 
institution are provided not alone with a grammar 
school, but with a high school and even occupational 
training. Everything is on such a scale that few pub- 
lic institutions can vie with Guardian Angel Orphanage. 
Inside of one year, 1929-1930, one million dollars was 
spent on new buildings, the acquisition of St. Henry’s 
Church, repairs, etc. At the present time structures 
are contemplated which will provide for six two-story 
group buildings, intended to house twelve groups, of 
“families.” In addition there are to be six new dining 
rooms, a gymnasium, etc. All in all, “the village of 
orphans” contains forty buildings, thirty of which were 
erected since Msgr. Eisenbacher was appointed Rector 
of the institution by the late Cardinal Mundelein. 

Msgr. Eisenbacher was born in Franconia, Bavaria. 
He studied for the priesthood at St. Francis Seminary 
and was ordained in the Cathedral at Belleville, Illinois, 
on the twenty-third of September, 1899. He celebrated 
his first Mass in St. Francis de Sales Church in St. Louis 
on the following day. In June, 1891 he came to Chi- 
cago, where he served various churches as assistant and 
pastor, until eventually in 1916, he was appointed Rec- 
tor of the Orphanage, which provides a home and edu- 
cation for almost eight hundred children. 
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Bureau’s Appeal 


jx a time such as the present when material values 

hold first place, and materialism and even a crude pa- ° 
ganism dominate to a great extent the lives of the ° 
people, any program of action based on Christian ideal- 
ism can scarcely exist, much less pay its own way. The 
influences named bear upon and set in motion false 
principles and ideals which divide and separate into © 
conflicting groups also Catholics; it is, therefore, under- 
standable that even our own members should in some 
cases show a coolness and an hyper-critical attitude 
toward the program of the Central Verein and its Bu- 
reau: to promote Catholic social action and to foster 
works of social charity and social justice. id 

In spite of the lack of interest or open opposition, 
the Bureau has been able with God’s help and generous 
sacrifices of devoted members and friends to carry on 
its program, described in this year’s Annual Report under 
the headings Chaplains’ Aid, Catholic Missions, Euro- 
pean Relief, St. Elizabeth’s Day Nursery, Free Leaflets, 
and to promote even some additional activities. But it 
has not been able to carry out its program in recent 
years without the aid of what we call “our annual 
Christmas appeal.” 

The Board of Directors of the CV have therefore 
again authorized the Bureau to make this annual appeal 
in December. We ask that societies of the CV, and 
our members and friends do what they can to help 
sustain our labors. 


Miscellany 


Y the middle of November, the first edition of 

5,000 copies of the Declaration of Principles adopt- 
ed by this year’s Convention in San Francisco, had been 
exhausted. Requests for copies of the Declarations 
came from organizations of the CCVA and others. 
A second printing has come from the press; hence 
copies are again available. 

It appears from newspaper clippings that the Resolu- 
tion on the Expellees, adopted by the San Francisco 
Convention of our organization, was called to the at- 
tention of their readers by a large number of Catholic 
papers in Germany. In fact, Most Rev. Bishop Muench 
writes the Bureau: “The Resolution made a deep impres- 
sion here.” 

One publication, the “Kirchenbote,”’ of the Diocese 
of Osnabriick, emphasizes in particular the passage of 
the Resolution stating that neither Germany nor Aus- 
tria was economically or financially able to provide for 
the twelve million refugees. 


At its recent Convention the Catholic Union of 
Kansas adopted a new constitution and by-laws. 
Article 2 describes the various purposes to which the 
organization is to dedicate itself. Prominent among 
these is cooperation with the parish priest to promote 
the welfare of the parish; the promotion of the study of 
Catholic Social doctrine and the active support of Cath- 
olic education and the Catholic press. 

Some of the other purposes mentioned are the promo- 
tion of missionary endeavors and charitable activities. 
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Moreover, ‘to protect and defend civil and religious 
liberty and the constitutional rights of the citizens,” 
is also made one of the objects of the society, as is 
affiliation with the Catholic Central Verein of America. 
Section ten of article two provides that the enumerated 
purposes shall be promoted, ‘by meetings, conferences, 
discussion clubs, and lectures, as well as by journals, 
pamphlets and other literature.” 

While the annual per capita to be paid by societies 
is twenty-five cents, individual members are to be so- 
licited. They are to pay one dollar annually and twenty- 
five cents of this sum “is to be paid to the National 
Committee.’” Sustaining members will be asked to pay 


_ five dollars annually, but this sum includes a subscrip- 


tion to Social Justice Review. 


It is not alone the favorable growth enjoyed by the 
Catholic Life Insurance Union of Texas, affiliated with 
the Central Verein, is noteworthy, but also the fact that 
this mutual annually distributes among its members a 


_ sizeable refund. Thus, on October 1st, $28,430.83 was 
_ divided among twelve thousand policy holders, the 
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equivalent of a refund of twelve and one-half percent of 
the annual premium. And this the Fraternal has been 
able to do for a number of years while a large number of 
life insurance companies were required to increase their 
rates and also the interest assumption. 


From an Air Force Base the Senior Catholic Chap- 
lain has written us: 

“Many, many thanks for all the articles listed in your 
note of August 30, 1949. Some of them have already 
arrived and are being placed in circulation. Since we 
receive an average of one thousand new Catholic airmen 
every month, fresh from civilian teen-age life, you may 
readily imagine that these things go like hot cakes.” 

The writer furthermore says that a schedule has now 
been developed which includes the bestowal of Con- 
firmation every eight weeks on one hundred young men. 
Moreover, at the present time one hundred are under 
instruction and another hundred are being prepared 
for reception of First Holy Communion. 


The social point of view is much in evidence in the 
September issue of St. Francis De Sales’ Parish Mes- 
senger, of St. Louis. One of the articles discusses ‘The 
Central Issue in Federal Aid,” while another has to do 
with the today so rare virtue of “Thrift.” “The Open- 
ing of school” is, of course, properly set forth, as it 
deserves to be the beginning of a new scholastic year, 
while on another page the Pastor discusses the contem- 
plated parish census. But the editors also made room 
for the Central Verein’s resolution, on the “Freedom 
of Education” adopted at San Francisco. 


A leader in the Catholic Action Movement in Singa- 
pore has written us: “I have received from you today 


a package of magazines which are very valuable to our 


cause here. Please continue to send us any such maga- 


zines you may be able to spare.” 
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The CV's Mission Apostolate 


aye will be glad to know,” writes a missionary from 

Anand, Kaira Dist., India, “I have been given 
the job to start a technical-industrial school for the 
workers here. One of the most important parts of the 
undertaking will be the printing press, to be used for 
the training of young men; others will engage in box 
making, carpentry, tailoring, etc. With God’s help this 
undertaking will promote the uplifting of ever so many 
poor workers. However, the expenses are terrific now- 
a-days, and that is why such generous donations as 
yours are most welcome.” 


Books, suitable for High School libraries, are badly 
needed in the Philippines. The demand for secondary 
schools in the Islands imposes heavy burdens on the 
Church, because the cost’ of building materials is so 
high and there is more than merely a building needed 
before the school can operate. It is the Procurator of 
the Mill Hill Missionaries has written us: 

“I have to acknowledge receipt of two parcels of 
books which reached me in quick succession. Ever so 
many thanks for your kindness. These books have 
been given to the Catholic High School of Maasin 
(lloilo), which is to open next June or July. The 
school building is nearly ready for occupancy—it is 
constructed of wood, wooden floor raised a few feet 
above the ground, galvanized iron roof. But the Pas- 
tor’s great worry is the library. The books you have 
sent will help him, but there are not by far enough of 
them.” . 

More than one request for books suitable for a High 
School library has come to the Bureau of late from the 
Philippines and from India. May we not ask for con- 
tributions ? 


Early in September the press of the country report- 
ed that South Africa was experiencing the worst 
drought in its history, a fact long known to us from 
letters addressed to the Bureau by distressed mission- 
aries. In a letter recently received from Most Rev. 
Francis Esser, who writes from Keetmanshoop, in 
Southwest Africa, he says: “We were fortunate in hav- 
ing a shower, but to the veld it actually means noth- 
ing. What I wish to say is this, the ground is still 
parched and I dare say a good many showers are need- 
ed to break the drought. This means that we are more 
than ever dependent on extra-mural help, but I am 
certain that if you can spare a donation you will not 
hesitate to send it to us.” 


Due to a misunderstanding, we had inquired of a 
missionary in North Malabar, whether it was his inten- 
tion to return to Italy, for a visit. His reply is worthy 
of being made known and should give not a few people 
furiously to think: | 

“It is twenty two years that I am in India and I am 
never going back to Italy; I cherish no hope of doing 
so at any time, because the work here is too great. 
This is the land of my adoption and I do not want to 
leave the task assigned to me hete. Entire villages 
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want to become Catholic and I have scarcely time to 
breathe. How could I leave this work, so pressing 
and so urgent, and go back to Italy! We Jesuits came 
to India to stay, unless the needs of the Mission re- 
quire our going back.” 

In conclusion the writer tells us: “Besides, I do not 
believe I could-stand the cold of Northern Italy after 
having lived here in India in this heat. All my tela- 
tives died in the war, either of disease or the victims of 
bombs from the air. I have only my Jesuit brethren 
there, but they are also in great poverty and they can- 
not help financially. Please do continue your great 
charity to these poor Missions. We are really in great 
financial difficulty.” 


An Indian, engaged in promoting Catholic Action in 
Malaya, writes us that he and his collaborators are con- 
vinced of the need of inculcating in workers the knowl- 
edge of sound doctrines, “to put a stop to the great 
leakage the labor unions cause.” “Unless our men 
know how to assess the value of different social and 
economic policies,” the writer continues, “they cannot 
become a force in the unions and political meetings.” 

We are also told: “The American Methodists are 
strengthening their position by sending local men to 
the U. S. for some scientific and social training. Last 
week two men have returned from America. I hope 
someone in your country may remember Catholic Singa- 
pore in their will in order that we may be able to award 
at least one scholarship every two years for a period of 
ten years. The Catholics are losing much ground.” 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Air Pollution in Donora, Pa., Epideminology 
of the Unusual Smog Episode of October 1948, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, 1949.—Suppression of 
Human Rights in (Rumania; Rumanian National Com- 
mittee, Washington, 1949.—History of Furnishing 
Statement of Service Cards to the States 1792-1948; 
Selective Service System, Washington, 1948.—P O N- 
TIFLCTA BIBLIOTECA MISSIONAR- 
I A: Bibliografia Missionaria, Rome, 1948. DR. AL- 
PHONSE CLEMENS, Washington, D. C.: Unit- 
ed States Relations with China, Department of State, 
Washington, 1949. Convention ‘Collective, Securite 
Syndicate, University Laval, Quebec, 1947. Piotrowski, 
Rev. S. A., M. A.: Etienne Cabet and the Voyage en 
Icarie (a Dissertation), Catholic University of America, 
Washington, 1935. Politeia Vol. I Fasc, I to IV, 1948/ 
49. Sagendorph, Kent. Charles Edward Wilson, Ameri- 
can Industrialist (A Biography), 1949. 


Library of German Americana 


ALBERT ROSE, St. Louis, Mo.; Diamond Ju- 
bilee of Saint Bernard’s Parish St. Louis, Mo., 1949.— 
MRS. JULIUS F. KOHN, St. Louis: Spencer, 
J. A., D.D.; Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, New York, Vols. I to IV.—Johnson, Sillis 
Fletcher; Schilderung der Johnstown Ueberschmem- 
mung, 1889. Klemm, L. R.: Geschichte der Deutchen 
Literature, New York, 1878. Cardinal Wiseman: Fabi- 
ola, oder die Kirche der Katakomben, Cincinnati, 1861. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,819.98; Minnesota Branch 
CCV of A, $500; G. M. Faller, Pa., $2; Kansas Branch 
CCV of A, $60; St. Joseph Verein, Shiner, Tex., $5.50; 
New York Branch CCV of A, $20; C. J. Suellentrop,, 
Kans., $2; St. Francis Sodality, Portage des Sioux, Mo., . 
$5; Knights of The Cross, Syracuse, N. Y., $5; St. Jo- 
seph’s Soc., Minneapolis, Minn., $5; Sacred Heart Par- 
ish, Florissant, Mo., $2.50; St. Joseph’s Ben. Soc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $2; Chas. Sheehan, N. Y., $5; Our 
Lady ot Sorrows Parish, St. Louis, $5; Peter Mohr, 
Kans., $3; Jos. Schrewe, Oregon, $10; Sundry minor 
items, $.47; Total to and including November 18, 1949, 
$4,442.45. 

Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $7.00; Mrs. Bertha Hahn, Conn., 
$10; Total to and including November 18, 1949, $17.00. 


Chaplains Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $54.50; Penny collection St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $2; CWU of. 
New York, Inc., $25; Total to and including November 
18, 1949, $81.50. 

Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $200; Estate Rev. J. J. Wallrapp, 
$700; Bern. K. Ademmer, Minn., for Life Membership, 
$100; Estate Rev. Chas. W. Oppenheim, $1,500; Total 
to.and including November 18, 1949, $2,500.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $5,624.37; Estate Tumbach, 
$173.84; Interest Income, $37.50; Greater St. Louis Com- 
munity Chest, $2,192; From children attending, 
$2,877.32; Total to and including November 18, 1949, 
$16,905.08. 

European Relief . 

Previously reported, $1,264.25; Peter Mohr, Kans., 
$150; Minnesota Branch CWU, $247.86; Mrs. Priska 
Lutz, N. Y., $2; Frank Jungbauer, Minn., $8; Stephen 
Utz, Conn., $3; H: H. Hansen, Ill., $5; CCV of A, $1,000; 
John Schneider, Mo., $10; N. N., Mo., $10; E. C., Mo., 
$20; J. P. Pfeiffer, Tex., $100; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. Strauss, 
Mo., $5; Federation of German Societies, Rochester, N. 
Y., $700; Total to and including November 18, 1949, 
$3,525.11, 

Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $4,212.32; Marillac Seminary, 
Normandy, Mo., $10; St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. 
J., $25; Peter Mohr, Kans., $150; Our Lady of Sorrows 
Med. Mission, St. Louis, $10; Mrs. K. Ehly, Mont., $14; — 
A. Petry, Calif., $25; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $5; 
N. N., Mo., $10; Mathew DeMong, Canada, $4.40; Bene- 
dictine Sisters, Chicago, $5; St. Francis Hospital Sis- 
ters, Blue Island, Ill., $2; Dan Schwab, Texas, $10; 
CCV of A, $5; Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, Cin- 
cinnati, O., $5; Mary Miller, Minn., $5; F. P. K., Mo., 
$10; Eighth Grade Mission Group; Minneapolis, Minn., 
$2; CWU of New York, Inc., $20; Dr. Francis Kaicher, 
N. ¥:, $10: CV Mission Fund, $50; Mrs. Grace Peres, 
La; $5; Assumption School, Hibbing, Minn., $15; St. 
Francis Hospital, Freeport, Ill., $5; St. Joseph’s Hos-. 
pital, San Francisco, Calif., $5; Miss T. Zoellner, Mich., 
$10; Mrs. J. Faller, and Mrs. A. Herrmann, Conn., $10; 
(CN Rothermich, Mo., $50; Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., $28; 
St. Norbert’s Mission Club, Northbrook, ill., $8; St. 
Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $5; Miss Lena Weis,. 
Iowa, $15; Miss Anna Weis, Iowa, $45; St. Walburga’s — 
Orphanage, Roselle, N. J., $1; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. 
Rote Wiecae oe a es ibe Minn., $11; John 

enle, Miss., $0; Total to and including } 71 
i9fd ORE 5 ding November 18, 


